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THE 


P AT RON A G E, 


HE attention of the Scotch public is ſo much 
+ taken up, at preſent, with the affair of Pa- 
tronage, and the mode of filling up vacant eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices moſt likely, to advance the inte- 

reſts of religion, and beſt calculated to promote 
the peace and proſperity of the church, and the 

ſpiritual and temporal advantages of fociety, in ge- 
neral; and ſo many take the liberty to ſpeak and 

= to write upon the ſubject, who have not been at 
Proper pains to acquire a competent knowledge of 

it, and, by their unguarded and miſtaken ſpeaking 
and writing, miſlead ignorant people to a degree ſo 
dangerous to the peace and ſafety of the commu- 
nity ; that it feems to be no improper or unworthy 
employment, for a man whoſe profeſſion and incli- 
nation lead him to examine into ſuch ſubjects, and 
who has actually turned his thoughts to the inveſti- 
_ gation of the preſent much agitated queſtion, to 
Tate briefly to the public how the point ſtands, ac- 

_ cording to the laws of our land, and the correſ- 
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ponding acts and conſtitutions of our church, from 


the firſt dawnings of a legal eſtabliſhment of the | 
ſame to this day. 


To hear of murmurs, and, as often as they 14 


dare, of aſſociations and declamations from the 
lower orders of mankind, ever graſping, in a free 
ſtate, at powers with which the law does not 
intruſt them, and which cannot be confided in 
their hands, without imminent danger to the pu- 
blic tranquillity, is no new thing: to read inflam- 
matory effuſions, in the noe s, againſt the firſt 
and moſt reſpectable and ſacred perſons and inſti- 
tutions, without the leaſt knowledge of, or regard 

to, law or reaſon, and to hear the ſame or the like 

effuſions in {ix-penny ſpouting-clubs, ſurpriſes no- 
body: nothing that the rage of innovation can now 
produce ought to ſurprize, while the venerable fa- 
bric of the Britiſh conſtitution is tearing up, by the 
roots, not by Reformers or Revolutioniſts, not by 
men, but by children, juſt emerged from the 
birch, and hardly breeched : but, it is ſomewhat 
aſtoniſhing, and even grievous, to every well-wiſher 
of the Church of Scotland, that her moſt ſacred 
conſtitutions, the moſt firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
laws of both the church and the ſtate, ſhould be 
attacked by her own ſons openly ; that there ſhould. 


not be wanting deciſions of her courts, from the 


loweſt to the higheſt, ſubver ſive of her moſt valu- 
able rights and privileges; and that the public 
e of our moſt declamatory eccleſiaſtics ſnould 
betray ſo little attention to, and knowledge of, the 
firſt principles of our eccleſiaſtical polity. 


"Km » 


The Britiſh iſland and conſtitution, which, chin E 
is now reaſon to ſuſpect, leaves men too much to 
follow their own devices, and to abuſe their liberty 


and the bleſſings of the government, furnithes per- 


haps the only other inſtance on the records of hit- 
tory, of an order of men, and that a religious order, 
| ſuch as is ſeldom ſuſpected of being either blind or 
inattentive to their own intereſt, attempting to 
root up their own foundations, and to have their 
legal and fundamental eſtabliſhment reveried and 
cancelled by Act of Parliament. It is but a few _ 
years ſince a very great part of the Church of En g- 
land got one of the moſt noted patriots and refor- 
mers of our day to introduce a bill in Parliament 
for repealing and reſcinding, at once, every law and 
conſtitution ever made for the eſtabliſhment of that 
church. In ſhort, ſubſcriptions, confeflions, exa- 
minations, and whatever conſtitutes a church or aſ- 
ſociated order of men, was to be done away, at 
one ſtroke, and the only qualification to be required 
of future eccleſiaſtics was a general acknowledge- 
ment of the truth of the ſacred ſcriptures. It is 
true, they were the jane, though the moſt nu- 
merous part of the Church of England, who ſet this 
hopeful project on foot, and they were ſuch mem- 
bers of the Senate who do not pretend to, and would 
not be ſuſpected of, religious principle, who patro- 
nized it; but, it is equally true, that the ſenior 
part were either too indolent, or too luke-warm, 
to make any eſfectual oppoſition, computing, it 
would ſeem, that the old and well eſtabliſhed foun- 
dation would laſt out their time, whatever acts 
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4 
might paſs. They apprehended no acts which 


would directly affect or take away their benefices, 
and ſo they left the more hot-headed to raiſe what 


combuſtion they pleaſed. The only ſtir raiſed, and 


hearty oppoſition given, was by nine Diſſenters, 
moſtly the members of the Scotch preſbytery of 


London, who petitioned the Houſe of Commons, 


and craved to be heard by their council againſt the 


repeal of the articles and conſtitutions of the Church 
of England, 'I heſe men had ſubſcribed the Church's 

articles of faith, which are, in ſubſtance, the ſame 
with ours : as Preſbyterians they knew, that no 
church could ſubſiſt withSut a legal eſtabliſhment, 


and the ſecurity of teſts, ſubſcriptions, and a ſubor- 


dination of ranks and juriſdictions : and, -as men 
of ſenſe and information, they knew that their civil 


ö ** religious intereſts were ſo involved with thoſe 

of the tional eſtabliſhed Church, that both muſt 

| e fall together. This feeble, though to the 
authors highly honourable, oppoſition, could, by no 


means, ſtem the torrent. The bill failed, through 
the remains of reſpect, in the late miniſter, to the 
faith in which he was baptized and bred ; and, till 
more, through the well-known piety uni regard to 


religion of his royal Maſter : and, perhaps, both 
were not without their fears of the conſequences 


of undermining ſo antient and deeply founded a 


fabric, whoſe conſtitution was ſo intimately inter- 


woven with that of the State. So the form, at leaſt, 
of the Church of England has ſubſiſted, and ſurviv- 


ed this ſelf-murdering e for . * 


years longer. 
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We have one advantage over our elder and richer 
ſiſter church, of which ſhe has been deprived for 
more than half a century, which is that of regularly 
meeting in provincial and national Aſſemblies, ſo 
as to be able to unite in a collected body, for watch- 
ing over and furthering whatever we apprehend to 
tend to promote the peace, intereſt, and ſtability of 
our church; and to oppoſe whatever may ſeem to 
threaten or portend her ruin, prejudice, or diſquiet. 
This is, doubtleſs, an high and ineſtimable privi- 
lege, and which, if duly cheriſhed and managed, 
ought to contribute greatly to our Ea comfort, 
and ſccurity. 
But it is to be regretted that, in our church alſo, 
they are chiefly the younger members who fre- 
quent our public aſſemblies, and take the lead in 
the moſt important affairs of our national church ; 
while our older and more experienced eccleſiaſtics, 
who are beſt acquainted with our church-polity, 
and whoſe authority ought to temper and regulate 
the ardour of younger brethren, too often keep a- 
loof, and abſent themſelves, either through infir- 
mity, indolence, or a ſenſe of ſecurity fallacious and 
not to be indulged, at ſuch a criſis as this: a crifis 
at which men's heads ſeem to be agog after inno- 
vations, and the ſubverſion of old eſtabliſhments, 
fo that if the preſent intemperate career of refor- 
mation holds on, “ all old things will ſoon be done 
© away,” not in the Apoſtle s ſenſe, © and every 
* thing become new.” lt is alfo to be regretted, 
that the nobility and prime gentry of our land, for- 
merly our ſole ruling elders, and who conſtantly 
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attended our church judicatories, from the loweſt 
to the higheſt, of which they formed the glory and 
the ſtrength, have for many years neglected that 
{acred character, and diſcontinued their former zea- 
lous attention to our eccleſiaſtical affairs, in ſo much 
that now few of them are to be ſeen in our ſupreme 
court, and thoſe few upon very particular occaſions 
only, and none in our ſubordinate judicatories on 
almoſt any occaſions, where their place is nominally 
ſupplied by mechanics, and others ſelected out of 
the dregs of the people. To theſe two cauſes, moſt 
momentous alterations which have gradually and 
inſenſibly taken place in our church, are to be a- 
ſcribed the many innovating overtures, acts, deci- 
ſions, and reſolutions of our eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies 
of late, ſo contrary to the ſpirit and letter of our 
conſtitution, and which it were an eaſy, though 
ungrateful and invidious talk, to collect and point 
out. . 5 | 

| Yet, would it be moſt uncharitable and unfair to 
{uppoſe, that ſuch members as do generally conſti- 
tute our eccleſiaſtical Aſſemblies, many of whom 
ſcruple not to pour forth the moſt inflammatory ef- 
fuſions, and to give the moſt illegal votes, in the 
face of our fundamental laws and firſt principles of 
eccleſiaſtical polity, are guilty of either miſrepreſen- 
tation or prevarication. It is more juſt and reaſon- 
able to believe, that they all utter their real ſenti- 
ments for the time; if a few hot or intriguing 
heads are excepted, who frequent ſuch aſſemblies, 
but to make them ſubſervient to their own intereſt- 
ed views of popularity or profit. - But, it is no 


. 


* 


breach of charity to ſuppoſe, that very many of our 
eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially thoſe of the younger claſs, 
. deeply engaged and occupied, if not embarraſſed, 
with the diſcharge of the neceſſary and multifarious 
duties of their office, may have very little time to 
make themſelves acquainted with the principles and 
laws of our eccleſiaſtical polity, as moſt of them are 
known to have a very ſcanty ſupply of, and diffi- 
cult acceſs to, the beſt ſources of information on the 
ſubject; ſo that, though honeſt and ingenuous as 
men, they may be liable to great and dangerous er- 
rors as judges; and though ſtrangers to intrigue, 
and without ſiniſter views of their own, they may 
be made the dupes of the maſqued —__ of other 
artful and intereſted men. 

To convey information to ſuch, by briefly 
ſtating, as far as the queſtion about the diſpoſal 
of eccleſiaſtical benefices is concerned, the fun- 
damental rules of our church, as the ſame have 
been eftabliſhed by acts of parliament and by 
her own, is the profeſſed deſign of theſe pages. 
The Author is not vain or inexperienced enough to 
imagine, that all who may caſt their eyes upon them 
will be much moved with his facts, quotations, and 
arguments, however important, authentic, and ſo- 
lid theſe may be. Men of intrigue, who, through 
the dark mazes of political manoeuvres, purſue in- 
tereſted deſigns of their own, whether of power or 
profit, are not uſually much affected by general rea- 
ſonings and deductions, whoſe object is the eſta- 
bliſhment or preſervation of public peace and or- 
der. As little attention and regard to ſuch argu- 
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1 ) 
ments is to be matted from thoſe vain and ambi- 
tious demagogues, who, from motives leſs baſe, 
perhaps, though not of leſs pernicious tendency, 
than thoſe of the former, are ready, upon every oc- 
caſion, to ſacrifice the peace and. intereſt of their 
church, together with their own, to the wretched 
idol of popular breath, Heeting and unſtable as the | 
air that is polluted by it. And, as to thoſe who, | 
without principles of their own, have pinned their 
faith upon other mens ſleeves, and allow themſelves 
to be blindly led by a party, under whoſe banner 
local fituation or ſome other accidental cir cumſtance 
may have once enliſted them; always voting one 
way, eyen when they do not ſcruple to own that 
to be the wrong way, in order to be conſiſtent, chat 
is, becauſe they happened to vote with that party 
formerly; to expect to ſhake prejudices ſo taken 
up, and ſo cheriſhed and rooted, from motives 
of legal authority and public expediency, would, 
it is feared, be à vain hope, and the attempt prove 
but fruitleſs labour. Men of ſuch deſcriptions and 
ſentiments never regard how a queſtion or cauſe 
comes circumſtanced and modified before them, or 
what may be the conſequence of the determination 
or deciſion that is given upon it; but, conſider 
only what courſe their own ens prejudices, r \ 
party principles and practice, dictate as molt roger 
to be obſerved, on the occaſion. 
But, it is to be preſumed, that the Church of 
Scotland has many ſons, nay, that a great majority 
of her {ons are fuch, who are ſincerely attached to | 
her conſtitution ; and who, though they may occa- 
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gondlly miſtake, yet, would not knowingly ſacrifice 


or betray her peace or intereſt from any motive, or 


or for any conſideration whatſoever. Juſt informa - 
tion, ſeaſonably ' conveyed, to ſuch candid minds, 
at a criſis like the preſent, may not, perhaps, be 
unſerviceable to the public; but, may be productive 


of ſome happy conſequence towards the preſervation 


of the peace and good order of our national church. 
And, if a few, if but any, ſuch ingenuous minds are 


influenced, and either directed or confirmed, by 


what may here be urged, in the choice and purſuit 
of ſuca means and meaſures as may be moſt con- 
ducive to the preſervation of good order, and to the 
ſtability of our happy eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
the labour of this little publication will be over- 


paid, and the aim of its author completely anſwered. 


In order to this, it is propoſed to give, #r/7, 
A conciſe, but not imperfect, view of all the Acts 


of Parliament, whoſe object is to ſettle and eſtabliſh 
| the worthip and diſcipline of our Church, from the 
firſt legal ac knowledgement of the ſame, down to 


this day; particularly pointing out and quoting the 
clauſes in thoſe acts, which have a more immediate 


reference to the queſtion of Patronage, which, ac 
preſent, ſo much divides the opinions of churchmen, 


and is ſo much an object of attention and diſcuſſion 
with all men. Secondly, It is intended to exhibit the 
like conciſe, but continued, view of all the Acts and 


| Reſolutions of Aſſembly, which have any relation 


to, or ſerve to throw light upon, the ſame queſ- 

tion ; from whence it will inconteſtibly appear, 

that our civil and eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies have been 
B 


1 
more harmonious, and the acts and votes of the one, 
more an eccho of thoſe of the other, than ſome 
men are fond of owning; who, uſually and moſt 
unjuſtly, repreſent our church as relying more upon 
the caprices of a mob, than on the authority and 
mature deciſions of the legiſlature, and call that our 
moſt glorious aera, when there was neither law, 
legillature, nor conſtitutional authority, all being 
allowed up in diſtraction and anarchy, or ſubver- 
ted and trampled down by a moſt cruel and 1 1900- 
minious military deſpotiſm. Laſily, Such reflections 
4 ohlervations will be interſperſed or ſubjoined, 
25 nA e ariſes from the ſubject, and tend to il- 
tulteate and aſcertain the principles of our church, 
¹th reipect to the diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical beneſices, 
ind to decide the preſent diſputed point of the 
riots of Patrons, and the juſtice and expediency of 
continuing the exerciſe of the ſame. 
Hirt. The grand charter of the eiabliſhanenc 
ind privileges af the Church of Scotland is the Act 
Pat Hament 1592, being the firſt act of a full and 
free parliament under a ſovereign of mature age, 
a ding freely, and under no reſtraint from any faction, 
* which the libe rty of the trew kirk was ratified, 
and our form of worſhip, and diſcipline by preſby- 
teries, fynods, and aſſfemblies, was fully and finally 
eitabliihed, to the excluſion of every other model 
oa church within this realm. Accordingly, this 
was the only act of parliament to this effect, which 
the Revolution Parliament of 1690 thought worth 
reviving and confirming; while they reſcind and 
mage E oi a multitude of ſubſequent acts, which - 


4 
directly or indirectly took away, or incroached upon, 
the privileges and powers granted and ratified by 
the act 1592. The ſame is allo the act quoted and 
grounded upon, by the General Aſſembly 1638 and 
others, as the grand and firſt ſolid foundation of our 
legal eſtabliſhment and ſecurity, as the national 
church. Not that this was the firſt law by which 
our church was acknowledged, and her worſhip 
and diſcipline allowed of, or, at leaſt, tolerated. 
There had been many laws made in her favour, 
from that with which the Guid Regent began his 
adminiſtration, 1567, in which the whole articles 
of the Confeſſion of Faith, as it then ſtood, are re- 
cited and authorized by parliament; which act was 
afterwards repeatedly referretl to, and confirmed by 
the acts of ſubſequent parliaments and conventions, 
under the regencies and adminiſtrations of iurray's 
ſucceſſors. In all theſe conſecutive acts of the legiſ- 
lature, from the year 1 567, or, rather, from 1560, 
when the firit proviſion was made, by the ſtate, for 
the miniſters of the Preibyterian perſuaſion, there 
is not one ſtatute, having any relation to the tem- 
poralities of the church, in which the moſt expre!s 
proviſion and reſervation 1s ao of the rights 
of the lay patron, without the leaſt complaint from 
the miniſters, into whoſe thoughts it had never 
come to pronounce the words patrenage and gric- 
vance in the ſame ſentence : and, this was Cone, 
not in the ſtyle of a new enactment, Which would 
be highly improper and unjuſt, but by clauſes de- 
claratory of the law of the land, in that reſpe& fen 
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time immemorial, which was the natural * 
agrecably to the truth of the caſe. 

The words of our grand charter of 1 592 are as 
follow, And therefore ordainis all preſentations 
* to benefices to be direct to the particular preſby- 
. teries, in all time cumming, with full power to 
« give collation thereupon, and to put order to all 
« cauſes and matters eccleſiaſtical, within their 
* bounds, according to the diſcipline of the kirk: 
providing the foreſaids preſby teries be bound and 
& aſtricted, to receive and admit quhatſumever 
e qualified miniſter, preſented by his Majeſty or laick 
e patrones.” Not different is the proviſo and re- 
ſervation of Regent Murray's act in 1567: Item, 
It is ſtatute and ordained by our ſoveraign Lord, 
& with advice of his deareſt Regent, and the three 
< Eſtates of this preſent parliament, that the exa- 
mination and admiſſion of miniſters, - within this 
realme, be only in the Power of the kirk, now 
openly and publicly profeſſed within the ſamin: 
the preſentation of laick patronages always reſer- 
ved to the juſt and auntient patranes; and that the 
patroun preſent ang qualified perſoun, within fix 
'* monethes, after it may come to his knowledge of 
the deceaſe of him, quha bruiked the beneſice of 
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before, to the ſuperintendent of thay partis, where | 


the benefice lyes, or uthers havand commiſſion 
frae the kirk to that effect.“ &c. Which is fol- 
lowed by a reſcrvation of the kirk's jus devolutum 
at the expiration of ſix months, and of her power 
to judge of any objections made to the preſentee, 
according to the order of proceeding obſerved at this 


C "3; 1 
4 The act of the ſame year, 1567, ratifying all 
grants, gifts, and proviſions, of benefices elective, 
« given and diſponed under the privy ſeall, by 
Q. Mary, during her reign, from 1 560, concludes 

with theſe remarkable words, © Providing that this 
« preſent act be not prejudicial to the act of Secreit 


= *© Counccl granted in favours of the miniſters, anent 


„ the giving to them all benefices, within zeirly 
<& rent of three hundred merkis, ſen the dait of the 
& aid act; nor, zit be pr ejudicial to the laick pa- 
„ tronages.” In like manner, in the act of King 
: James' s {eventh parliament, ratifying all former acts 
in favyur of our cccleſiaſtical eſtabliſbment, is this 
ez plicit proviſien, © Item, It is ſtatute and ordained, 
« iy our ſoveraine Lord, with advice of this preſent 
« pailtament, that all benefices of cure, under pre- 
“ ]acics, tal be preſented be our ſoveraine Lord, and 
the laick patrones, in favour of abill and qualified 
* miniſteris, apt and willing to enter into that func- 
tion, and to diſcharge the duties theirof:“ a con- 
ſitution far from being meant to aggrieve the 
clergy, but to conciliate and pleaſe them, as appears 
evidently from the following words of the ſtatute, 
viz. © And in caſe any ſall happen to be given and 
<« diſponed utherwiſe heireafter, decernis and de- 
e clairis the giites and diſpoſitiones to be null, and 
f nane availl, force, nor effect.” And, in his 
act of reaſſumption and annexation to the crown of 
the lands of abbeys and monaſteries, in 1587, ſaid 
in the act to be, in fact, the property of the crown 
originally, which had been unneceſſarily and unpro- 
| fitably alienated in favour of the clergy; we read 


( 14 ) 
the following ſaving clauſe, among others, And 
«£ 
« annexation all lands, baronnies, tenements, an- 
* 
cc 
(e 


40 


e nocht be extended, nor comprehend the fame; 


to the eſfect that none of the ſaidis laick patro- 
nages be hurt nor damnified thereby.“ 
Five years after, James, both to quiet the clamours 


67 
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of the younger and more zealous miniſters, whom 


he wiſhed to conciliate and keep in temper, and be- 
cauſe farther annexations well ſuited with his ſcanty 
revenue, agreed to aboliſn the prelatic order entirely, 
by the act of 1592, though not without the uſual 
and never omitted clauſe in favour of the legal rights 
of the patrons of eccleſiaſtical benefices, as we have 
ſeen. Many other ſtatutes, to the ſame purpoſe, 
might be quoted, ſuch as one in 1594, another in 
1609, another in 1612; with numberleſs ratifica- 
tions to private perſons of the patronage of churches 
of their own erection. Thus, it appears, with what 
jealous care, the parliament watched over and ſe- 
cured to the lay patrons their legal right to diſpoſe 
of eccleſiaſtical benefices, during this early period of 


our church: as the acts of aſſembly will ſhow, even 


at a later period, and when the church carried her 
claims higher, how far our clergy were from com- 
plaining of thoſe legal exceptions and proviſions, 


for ſecuring the rights of individuals. The truth is, 


that our early reformers, though very zealous aſ- 


finally exceptand and excludand forth of the ſaid 


nual-rents, and utheris commodities quhatſum- 
ever, quhilkes pertained of before, to quhatſvme- 
ver benefice, great or ſmall, being of laick patro- 
nages, to the quhilk the ſaid annexation ſhall | 
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fertors of the rights of conſcience, and the liberties 
of halie kirk, were very modeſt and very moderate 
men, if compared with ſome of their ſucceſſors. 
They deſired only what as men, as citizens, and as 
eccleſiaſtics they had the beſt title in the world to 
claim, the countenance and protection of law: but, 
they were very far from wiſhing the ſubverſion of 
that conſtitution of which they craved the protec- 
tion; and while they laid claim to legal ſecurity 
themſelves, were not inconſiſtent or unreaſonable 
enough to require that other citizens, and many of 
theſe the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed men in the na- 
tion, ſhould be ſtript of thoſe poſſeſſions and rights 
which the law had ſecured to them and their pro- 
genitors, from time immemorial. 

They alſo delired, as was very natural for them 
to do, ſome legal proviſion to reheve them from 
their urgent neceſſities. For, finding themſelves 
deſerted by the Lords of the congregation, who had no 
ſooner reared their own fabric of ambition and ava- 
rice than they quickly kicked away the ſcaffolding, 
and being in want of every thing, they neceſſarily 
turned their eyes and lift up their voices to the ſtate 
for relief. The firſt relief was granted, and proviſion 
made for them, by the beneficent but ill-fated Ma- 
Ty; who, though of a different religious perſuaſion 
herſelf, could not bear to ſee fo diſtinguiſhed a claſs 
of her ſubjects as the whole order of the reformed 
clergy ſtruggling with ſuch penury and diſtreſs ; 
but, gave them, at once, what was a great and 
munificent grant for her to make, though far ſhort 
of what their neceſſities required. She gave them 
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all benefices not exceeding 300 merks, together 
with a moiety of her thirds of the value of all other 


benefices. Partly from the neceſſities of the crown 


itſelf, and partly from the artifices of the titulars 


and improprietors, this laſt part of the grant was not 
well or punctually paid, till the ſame was renewed 
and regulated in parliament, by James, in 1572; 
which, however, was not done without the uſual 


ſaving clauſe, in favour of patronage, in theſe words, 
Providing always that this preſent act prejudgo 


99 


* not the laick patrones.” So uniform and invari- 
able is the tenor of our civil code upon this head. 

Not many years after, James, naturally fond of 
pomp and pageantry, began to wiſh for the reſto- 


ration of his third eſtate of parliament, biſhops and 


dignified eccleſiaſtics, at leaſt, in name; for, their 


revenues had been, by this time, ſo diſſipated and 


alienated as not to be recoverable, in any conſiderable 


degree, ſo that they could never more be reſtored 


to their former power and ſplendour. What pro- 
duced this revolution in the mind of the King, who 
was not, in general, unfavourable to the principles | 
of Preſbytery, nor of a temper to perſecute or op- 
preſs any man, was the flattering dependence upon 

his ſole pleaſure, in which he found the clergy and 

church of E. ngland, upon his acceſſion to the crown 
of that realm. There he found himſelf declared, by 
law, head of the church, in themoſt ample form, 


Tn x O90. . EG 


and urtimited terms, and equally fo in ſpiritual as 
in temporal concerns; ſo that he had as good a right 
to make creeds, and preſcribe modes of worſhip and 


rules of church diſcipline, as he had to nominate the 


8 
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perſons who ſhould fill up vacant eacleiatiical dig- 


nities and inferiour benefices. That high title and 
unconſcionable power and prerogative had been aſ- 
ſumed, through the mean condeſcenſion of a {laviſh 


parliament, by the bluſtering bully, Henry VIII.; 
and exerciſed with ſuch capricious and frantic ty- 
ranny, that it required all the addreſs of the mach 


rate and excellent Archbiſhop Cranmer to ſave the 
remains of the church and the two Univerſities from 
his rapacious claws, and to protect the reformers, 
even his own proteſtant queen, from the rage of his 
cruel perſecution. His daughter, Elizabeth, who' 
inherited her father's principles of tyranny, though 


more politic and moderate in the exerciſe of it, and 
more favourable to the proteſtants, who favoured 


her power, and very doubtful right to the crown ; 
would never ſuffer theſe immoderate pretenſions, or 
any other point in which her power and prerogative 
were, any way, concerned, to be explained, modi- 
fied, or, at all, treated of or called in queſtion, by 


any of her parliaments. 


Thus, James, uſed to legal authority only, and to 
the exerciſe of à very linaited power and prerogative, 


in Scotland; upon his accefiion to the crown of 


England, ſucceeded, at once, to the moſt deſpotic 


titles, and moſt dangerous pr crogative, intire, eſta- 
bliſhed by law, long practiſed, and acknowledged by 


all men, as inherent in, and appended to, the royal 
dignity. The ſtyle of theſe high titles, powers, and 
pretenſions, was not leſs agreeable to the ears of 


James, than it was to thoſe of his predeceſſors of the 


Tudor line; tho', happily for theſe lands, the milki- 


- «13 
neſs of his temper did not diſpoſe him to _ beyond 
big words, or to.exerciſe his power to the prejudice, 
oppreſſion, or grievance of any man. Yet, much 
accuſtomed, as he had been from his youth, to 
ſcholaſtic divinity, the favourite exerciſe and ſcience } 
of the age; and believing himſelf, not without > 
reaſon, to be a conſiderable adept therein; he was 
fond of modcling churches, and of preſiding in ec- 
cleſiaſtical conferences and theological diſputes ; 
though Without a thought of converting thoſe who 4 
differed from him, to his faith, by the argument of ff 
faggots, like Henry VIII. = 
With ſach a temper, and with theſe principtes, | 
and under colour of the much abuſed term of uni- 
formity of religious worſhip and ceremonies, through- | 
out all his dominions, did James ſet about new mo- 
delling the Church of Scotland, in 1606,1n his uſual *' 
moderate and compromiſing manner. The act of 
that year was paſſed by the parliament at Perth, for 
reſtoring the biſhops, one of the legal eſtates of 
parliament, to their ancient rights and dignities; 
which is uſhered in with a declaration, in the pre- 
amble, that it never had been the intention of the 
act of annexation of the temporality of benefices to 
the crown, anno 1587, thus indirectly to aboliſh 
the eſtate of biſhops, and, by ſo doing, to ſubvert 1 
the ancient and fundamental policy, conſiſting in the 
maintenance of the three eſtates of parliament. It 
was no longer in Zames's power to reſtore his pre- 
lates to their revenues. But, what he could do for 
them, he did do. He reſtored to them, by this act, 0 
as much of their revenues as had fallen into his own | 
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hands; which was only ſmall quit rents out of their 
eſtates, reſerving to thoſe leſſees and fewers, who 
had obtained grants of biſhop's lands, after 1587, 
on very eaſy terms, the benefit of ſuch grants and 
leaſes. And, as to chapters, the members of which 
he ordered to be elected, by the biſhops, out of the 
graveit and wiſeſt of the miniſters; he provided for 
their ſupport, in the beſt manner he could, chiefly 
by beſtowing upon them a number of beneſices, 
known We by the name of common k:rks, of 
which the chapter was to enjoy the ſtipends in com- 
mon, and to do the duty by rotation, without ſettling 
a local miniſter in any of theſe pariſhes. 

So far James carried his model of an hierarchy 
in Scotland, and no farther; to the diſpleaſure, in- 
| deed, of the younger and more furious of the mini- 
ſters; but, with the conſent, if not approbation, of 
the more moderate and experienced. To theſe, who 
had lived with 7obn Knox, and had been acquainted 
with, and habituated to, his idea and plan of church 
policy, the conſtitution of James was neither new 
nor odious, which differed from his in nothing but 
the name. Knox had too much ſenſe to fancy that 
any conſtitution could ſtand, without a due ſubor- 
dination of ranks. A ſabordination of courts, each 
conſiſting of equal members, and riſing in due de- 
gree, one above the other, he had no idea of; for, 
the Geneva model had not been finiſhed and per- 
fected in his day. But, a ſubordination of perſons, 
riſing in rank and power, one above another, he 
underſtood perfectly, and adopted. He, therefore, 
appointed, in every dioceſe, a ſuperintendant, a ſy- 


Ce 
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nonymous term for a biſhop, and a literal tranſhition 
of the original term for that office; with as much 
power and authority as a biſhop ought to be, or 
uſually is, inveſted with: that is, with the ſole power 
to confer ordination, to preſide in all ſynods, and 
to direct church cenſures; a fort of moderate im- 
parity, among eccleſiaſtics, approved of by the Lords 
of the congregation, and agrecable to, and willingly 
acquieſced in, by the people | in general. 

'To thoſe who had lived under this form of church 


government, there could be nothing odious in the 
name of a biſhop; as long as he was not armed with 


any powers oppreſſive or tyrannical, or ſubverſive of 
the legal liberties and avowed -rinciples of the eſta- 


bliſhed clergy. To introduce ſuch powers, as were 


contrary to the principles, hberties, and eſtabliſhed 
forms of the clergy, was very remote from the in- 
tention of James. He choſe the moſt moderate men 


for his biſhops, and directed theſe to make the like 


choice of miniſters for their aſſeſſors, or members of 


their chapters; and inveſted them with ſuch powers 


as could be grievous to no man, while every eccteſt- 


aſtic was allowed to perform worſhip ia his own 


manner, and all church affairs were determined by 


plurality of voices, without pretenſions to A negative, 


or any other odious power, on the part of the bi- 
ſhop. Such biſhops as theſe had been appointed, in 
the year 157 2, by the Preſbyterian cler: gy_ them- 
ſelves, in concert with the Farl of Mar, then; regent, 
in place of the ſuperintendants, who were growing 
old and dying öff. And, theſe biſhops continued in 

office, till upon the importati on of the Geneva mo- 
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del, now perfected, by Mr. Andrew Melvil, the 
order was voted out, by the aſſembly of Dundee, in 


1580, as unlawful and contrary. to the word of 


God. The King carried his idea of uniformity ſo 
far as to propoſe the practice of thoſe few ceremonies 


of the church, commonly known by the name of 


the articles of Perth; becauſe they were paſſed, 
though not without oppoſition, by the aſſembly 
which met at Perth in 1618, as they were, after- 
wards, ratified by parliament, in 162 1. But, his 
biſhops ſhowed their moderation and good ſenſe, in 


that, though the framing of a liturgy, ſimilar to 


that of the church of England, had been recom- 
mended to them by the King, they never wauld 
agree to attempt the introduction of what they knew 


would be very odious to alt the clergy of the Pr ciby- 
terian perſuaſion. 


It is hardly neceſſary to o obſerve; chat the reſto- 


ration af che biſhops made no alteration in the ſtate 


of patronage, or in the laws relating to it; unleſs 


by the King beſtowing the right of. pdtrodage of 
ſome benefices, particularly of the common ki ks, 
upon the biſhops themſelves. Nor is it neceſſary to 
tell: any tolerably informed man, that this model of 
a church, conducted by moderate and welbmeaning 


' prelates, ſubſiſted during the whole reign of James, 
without noiſe or complaint from any, except from 


"the turbulent and the factious. If any meafure of 


Janes geccleſiaſtical policy gave umbrage tothe 
"moſt ſerious and well-difpoſed of the Prefbyterian 
clergy, it was not the re- eſtabliſſiment of fuck an 
hierarchy ; but, the high pretenſtons ſet up in the 


1 
previous declaratory act of the parliament 1606, 
in which his Majeſty's s ſupremacy is acknowledged 


and declared, in almoſt the ſame ſtyle that is uſed 
in England; For, the parliament *© truly acknow- 


e ledges his Majeſty's ſovereign authority, princely 
© power, royal prerogative, and priviledge of his 
&* crown, over all eſtates, perſons, and cauſes what- 


“ ſomever, within his ſaid kingdom, &c.” For this 


{tyle, not very uſual with the parliament of Scotland, 


the parliament itſelf makes an apology, in the very 
body of their act; and the clergy were at no loſs to 
| perceive, that ſuch an high ſtrain of prerogative, 


however harmleſs in the hands of the placid James, 


with whoſe moderation they were well acquainted, 
might be greatly abuſed by a ſucceſſor of a different 


temper; in which time ſhowed that they were not 


miſtaken. 

Well had it been for the peace of this try, if 
the prudent and moderate policy of James, eſpecially 
in church matters, had been copied in the ſucceeding 
reigns. But, this, unhappily, was not the caſe. 

It had been the invariable maxim of James, never 
to preſent a Scotch biſhop, who was not recommended 


to him, as well qualified and proper for the high, and 


then difficult, office, by his old and moderate biſhops, 
who managed matters with the Preſbyterians, with 


ſo much temper and prudence. Accordingly, ſays 
an unſuſpected evidence, when blaming his own 
order, *< The adverſaries had alſo other advantages 


of them, as firſt, the want of harmony among the 
* biſhops; by reaſon that the younger, (who in 
8 Biſhop _— b. 33. et log. .-- 
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viſdom and experience were far ſhort of the elder) 


<« yet, were noways obſervant of them, which came 
eto paſs upon this occaſion. It had been King 
« Fames's cuſtom, when a biſhoprick fell void, to 
<« appoint the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews to convene 


< the reſt, and name three or four well qualified, ſo 


that there could not be an error in the choice; 
e and, then, out of that liſt that King pitched upon 


one, whom he preferred; whereby it came to 
„ paſs, that, during his time, moſt able men were 


% advanced.” A noble idea for a patron, a laudable 
example, and moſt excellent ſecurity for the choice 
of fit eccleſiaſtics, of any degree or, denomination, 
which was afterwards adopted by the General Aſ- 


ſembly of 1642, and propoſed, though with greater 
latitude for choice, to King Charles, as a rule for the 
choice and preſentation of miniſters; of which the 


King approved, and readily | conſented & to it, as ſhalt 
be ſeen in it's place. | 

« But, King Charles,” continues my author, 
« followed another way, and without any conſulta- 
* tion had with the biſhops, preferred men by moyen 
e at court. So, upon Buch ing bam's commendation, 


„Dr. Leſſey was made biſhop of the Iſles: at the 


e intreaty of James Maxwel of the bed- chamber, 
« Mr. John Maxwel was made biſhop of Roſs: and, 
ce by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's moyen, Mr. Tho- 


© mas Sydeſerfe was made biſhop of Brichen, and 


* Dr. ZYedderburne biſhop of Dumblain: and, when 
* Sydeſerfe was removed from Brichen to Galloway, 


Mr. Walter M hitford was made biſhop of Brichen, 
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* by the moyerr of the Earl of Stirling, tlie ſecretary 
* of Scotland. 
“Now, among theſe late biſliops, whom King 


* Charles preferred, none were generally eſteemed 


* gifted for the office, except biſhop Maxwel; of 
« hom it cannot be denied, but he was a man of 


great parts: but, the miſchief was, they were ac- 


% companied with unbounded ambition, &c. Thus, 


e the young biſhops, not having been beholding to 


ee the old biſhops for their preferment, for that 
% caufe they depended not upon them, but, kept a 
e fellowſhip among themſelves apart; and, happen- 
e irg to gain an intimacy with the Archbiſhop of 


F Cariterbary, cauſed him to procure from the King, 


* power to himfelf to preſcribe to the old billiops, 
* things which they did not well reli 


Theſe things were orders extremely Fee to 


the Preſbyterians, altering their form of worſhip, 
incroaching too far upon their favourite parity, and 
threatening the total ſubverſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
order and politv to which they were attached. For, 
theſe new and arbitrary biſhops, in concert with 
Laud, then brſhop of London, who accompanied the 


King to Scot/and in 1633, © One who,” as Biſhop 
Guthrie juſtly remarks, © had much power with his 


« Majeſty, but, was generally hated by the people; “ 
reſolved to introduce into Scotland, not only a litur- 
Zy, but a book of canons, a book of ordination, 
and the high commiſſion. * They firſt ſet to work 
upon the liturgy, which was finiſhed in 1636, and 


attempted to be introduced and uſed at Edinburgh, 


* Vide Act ſeſſ. 14. AT. 1638. 
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on the 2 2d July 1637 ; and that, withouts any othet 


approbation or authority than a mere act of Council: 
* Whereby they provoked againſt themſelves the 
6 moſt part even of thoſe miniſters, who were 
Epiſcopal in their judgment, who thought it a 
very {ad matter, that a liturgy ſhould be impoſed 
upon the church, without the knowledge and 
conſent of the church; and judged it ſuch a dan- 
gerous Prepa: rative, that thereby the civil power 
might, in after times, introduce any thing, tho? 


6% 


© never ſo hur tful to religion, and the a ne- 


ver get one voice in it: and, they were the more 
offended, in regard King James never preſſed any 
thing that Way; but, whatſoever he wou m 
6 20 uled to take a church way in 1t.” What 
followed this hair-brained and tt-concerted project, 


E 


which brought deſtruction upon its authors, and 


infinite calamitics upon this nation, is generally 
known, and candidly related by the honeſt Bithop 
of Dunbeld. Charles, with the befl intentions in the 


World, had the misfortune to be a perfect ſtranger 


to the humours of the Scotch, and their inviolable 
attachment to the conſtitution and liberties of their 


church; and was grievouily impoſed upon, not only 


by the Kaho ſtr. final declaratory act of the parlia- 
ment of Perth: 1606, already mentioned; but, ſtill 
more by the repreſentations of his new and hot- 
headed biſhops ; and moſt of all, by his lord-trea- 
ſurer, the Earl of Traquair, who engaged, Upon 
. bi life, to carry through the bass without. 
* any ſtr.” This nobleman appeared thus zcalous, 


* Cum, p. 18, and 19, 
1) 


( i * . 


not out of aſſection to the hierarchy or the liturgy, 


but, to procure the ruin of the whole order of bi- 


ſhops; inſtigated by hatred and jealouſy of Biſhop 
 Mamwel, who aimed at, and threatened to ſupplant 
lim in the treaſurerſhip. It is true, Lord Clarendon, 
pleaſed with the treaſurer's loyalty and attachment 
to the royal cauſe, acquits him of this charge of du- 
plicity; but, it would ſeem that Biſhop Cuthrie, a 


Scotchman, who lived at the time, and himſelf one 
of the moderate biſhops, is more to be depended on; 


when it is conſidered, that Trauair, tho' poſſeſſed 


of all power and authority in the kingdom, at the 


time, yet, having encouraged the wrong-headed 
bithops, and got them engaged far mh in the 
project of their ruin, took not one ſtep, nor made 


the leaſt attempt, to aid or extricate them. When 


the King was better informed, and learned, from 
fatal experience, what was moſt agreeable to the 
Scotch nation, he not only gave vp the liturgy, and 
the hierarchy too; but, readily granted all the de- 


mans of the aſſembly, in favour of their liberties, 


mode of worthip, and model of church polity. 
Inhappily, his conceſſions, tho' prompt and gracious, 
came too late. The troubles were begun, and jea- 
loußes and animoſities gone too far, to be allayed, 
or ſatisfied with any conceſſions. 

But, an Alteration i in the law of the land, reſpec- 


ting the patronage of eccleſiaſtical benefices, was 


none of the demands of the Church of Scotland. 
That was never mentioned, far leſs enumerated in 
any catalogue of their grievances. Our excellent 
fathers, the reſtor-rs. or, rather founders, of our 
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church, were too reaſonable to defire that the pro- 
viſion made by the ſtate, for the ſupport of the 
church, ſhould not be in the diſpoſal of the ſtate: 
£ they were not ambitious enough to deiire to be pa- 


trons or diſpoſers of benefices themſelves, one of the 
things which they condemned in the hierarchy; 
and, thought it enough that the clergy ſhould be 
the ſole judges of the qualifications of thoſe, whom 
the lay patron ſhould preſent: and, with all their 
tendernets for the conſciences, and even, for the 
| humours, of the lower people; they had too much 
good ſenſe to deſire, or to with, fo brennen a 
thing, as that theſe ſhould be either the judges or 
the chooſers of their teachers. There was no alte- 
ration made, pr opoſed, or once deſired, in this 
matter, by any order of men in our nation, as long 
as reaſon ruled, law had any authority, and the 
conſtitution ſubſiſted. | 
But, after the murder of the King, the ſubverſion 
of the law and conſtitution, the degradation of the 
ö nobility, and the confiſcation or amercing of both 
\ nobility and gentry, at the caprice of a military de- 
{pot, had taken place, in the neighbouring nation 
| | and ſuch of theſe calamities, as had not yet reached 
our nation, nearly threatened it, as they, in fact, 
Y ſoon overwhelmed it; then, indeed, in the year 
} 1640, the convention of Scetch eſtates, while they 
had it yet in their power, endeavoured to let the 
| beſt order to things within the realm, which the un- 
; happy circumſtances of the times could admit of. 
f Among other proviſions, there being neither Jaw, 


nor, conſequently, legal patron, they velicd the 
- D 2 
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power of electing miniſters in the Kirk- ſeſſion of the 


parith alone: a very proper patron, as kirk-ſeflions 
were then conſtituted; and a more eligible patron, 


at any time, than one of the Tyrant's captains or 


dragoons. For this pious care of the church, the 
Renkral Aſſembly, then ſitting, returned their ap- 
probation & only to the convention; together with 
a petition for ſettling miniſter's ſtipends out of the 
tithes, and for burthening the tithes with other pious 
uſes within the pariſhes. When the Tyrant exten- 


ded his conqueſts and ravages to this country, con- 


tent with ſacking our cities; degrading our nobi- 
lity ; puniſhing and plundering nobility, gentry, 
and citizens, at his plcaſure; and getting the abſo- 
lute command of all the wealth wad power of the 
nation; he gave himſelf no trouble about kirk-pre- 


ſentations or lemons, So, matters remained, in 
this reſpect, as the convention of parliament had ap- 


pointed; till law, once more, reſumed her empire, 
and all men re-catered into the poſſeſſion and en- 
joyment of their natural rights. 


It is to be obſerved, on this head, that, under this 


temporary conſtitution, the clergy and the people 
Temaine«} juſt as they were before, with neither more 
or leſs power, in ſettling churches, than they poſ- 


ſeſſed under the law of ſingle patrons. The members | 


of our Kirk: ſeſſions were not, in thoſe days, as in 
ours, low mechanics and farmers, but the nobility 
and gentry of Sctland; moſt of whom, of our per- 
ſuaſion, gloried i in the hack of elders, and fre- 
ouented our church courts, from the higheſt to the 


* Vide Acts of Aff. 1649. 
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loweſt, which was what gave to the church that 


high authority in the ſtate, of which the ignorant 


now read with aſtoniſhment and envy. This is a 
well known fact, which the warmeſt advocates for 
what is, of late, called the liberties of the Chriſtian 
people, when prèſſed, never deny; except it be thoſe, 


who are ſtrangers to the hiſtory and ancient conſti- 
tuition of our church. 1 have it from a moſt reſpec- 
table old cccleſiaſtic, once a parith prieſt, and ſince 
a diſtinguiſhed member of two Univerſities, that, 
when he was a county miniſter, he found a very old 
Pari regiſter, in which the kirk-ſeflion conſiſted of 
tlie migiſter and fourtcen elders; who were the 
fourteen frecholders, to whom the whole pariſh be- 
longe , and none other, or of lower rank. The 


N confified, in his day, as all others do, at 
this day, of members of a very different deſcription. 


Such were the kirk. ſeſſions in 1649, ſuch they 
were in 1690. The election of the pariſh miniſter 
could not poſſibly be placed in more proper hands. 
In citect, the freeholders of every pariſh always were, 
and full are, under every law, the real electors of 
their miniſter, in our church. The greateſt patron 
in the kingdom, who has no other intereſt in the 
matter but to pleaſe the parith, always preſents the 
man that is recommended by the majority of free- 
holders, at leaſt, by the majority of the freehold. 
And, there is no other great or good patron, in the 


kingdom, who does not follow the example; and 


preſent the man moſt acceptable, or moſt likely to 
prove ſo, to all that part of every pariſh whoſe judge- 
ment is moit worthy of regard. As to kirk-ſeflions, 
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the term has been in our church from the beginning; 
though the meaning of it, and the quality of the 
members who compoſed that firſt of ecclcfaſlical 
courts, have been widely different, at different pe- 


riods of time. But, to argue, as ſo many affect to 
do, that our preſent kirk-{eſſions, conliiing of low 


and illiterate mechanics and farmers, ought to have 


the fame powers, which were frm erly veſted in 


Kirk-ſeſſions conſiſting of the nobility and prime 


gentry of Scotland, is the groſſeſt abuſe of an am- 


biguous term, that was ever, or that can be made. 


And, with reſpect to the Chriſtian people, they 


had, under the boaſted conſtitution of 1649, juſt 
the fame powers, which our church has always 


allowed them ; which they enjoy undiminithed, 


at this day; which is all the power and ene 


with which they are fit to be entruſted, in the 
caſe ; and more than they enjoy, under any other 
_ eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in Chriſtendom ; and that 
is, the right of ojjering objections to the character 
and qualifications. of the perſon nominated, by the 


proper and legal powers, to fill up the vacancy, of 


which objections the clergy were to judge. This 
will appear undeniably, when ve come to quote the 
Att of the very Aſſembly of 1649, intitled, Direc- 
tory for eleftien of miniſters. 

Upon the reſtoration, law refumed her empire, 


and legal patrons their 8 ; which are declared 


by che 26th act of the fir{t parliament of Charles II., 
with a ſpecial injunction that none be preſented but 
perſons properly qualified, and who will take and 
ſubſcribe the oath of allegiance, before granting or 
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accepting the preſentation. Had matters reſted her e, 


there would have been no complaint. 
It is needleſs, here, to enter farther into the hiſtory 


ol the ſubſequent period, than barely to take notice 


that, in 1662, Sharp*s hierarchy was introduced, 
armed with far other powers than Zames's modeſt 
biſhops aſpired to, and far leſs deſerving to be truſted 


with any power, at all; * contrary to the intention 


and promiſe of the King, who had engaged and 
meant to ſupport preſbytery, which he knew to be 


the model of church-government moſt acceptable to 


the great body of the Scotch nation. This was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral other acts, ſufficiently mortifying 


and alarming to the Preſbyterian clergy ; but, the 


moſt cruelly unjuſt and oppreſſive was that retro- 
ſpective Teit-act, which commanded every miniſter 
in Scotland, who had not been ſettled by a preſen- 


tation, to take one out from the legal patron, and 
to be inſtituted by his dioceſan, before next Michael- 
mas, under pain of deprivation. The conſequence 
of theſe ſevere and impolitic laws, and, more eſpe- 
cially, of the laſt, was the ejection of three hundred 


and fifty miniſters, and the ſhutting up of as many 
churches, all in one day; ſo that a great part of 
Scotland, thus deprived of goſpel ardinances; looked 
like a country laid under a Pope's interdict. For, 
theſe miniſters, beſides their antipathy to Epiſcopal 


- inſtitution, could not be induced to confeſs that they 


had been hitherto ouly illegal intruders into thoſe 
pariſhes, of which they were bona fide incumbents ; 


having been ſettled according to all the laws and 


* Burnet, 


1 
eſtabliſhed forms then in their country, and having 
diſcharged the duty, for ſo many years, with ſide- 
lity and ſucceſs. 4 b 

Whether our church took up any pregadice, a- 
bout this time, againſt a law, under colour of which 
ſuch oppreſſions were exercited, though noway au- 
thorized by the law, nor tending to the gratification 
or advantage of the patrons, is not eaſy to fay. It 
is very caſy to ſay, that there never appeared, in our 
church, before the year 1649, nor, even, then, the 
leaſt dillike of the law or exerciſe of pattonage, as 
the rule of diſpoſing of vacant ecclefiaſtical hen aßces. 
It is only from circumſtances, and, particularly, from 
the change introduced in 1690, that a conjecture 
can be formed; as there are no public records of our 
church, becauſe there were no General Aſſemblies, 
during that long interval. The Uſurper had, like 


an uſurper, as he was, peremptorily forbid all ſuch 


aſſemblies; and the legal oppreſſors that followed 
had ſo modelled, altered, and ſhackled the aſſemblies 
of the church, that no perſon wiſhed any to be held. 
Had the men, to whom the government of Scot- 
land was intruſted, been capable of purſuing their 
own ends, by moderate and flow means, in ſuch 2 
manner as to allow the covenanting generation of 
clergy to live quietly, and as they dicd of gradually, 
to ſubſtitute well qualified and reſpectable men, of 
different principles, in their place; tiere would, pro- 
bably, have been an end, for ever, of the Preſbyte— 
rian church, at leaſt, in its preſent pure and unmixed 
form. This was the plan of proceeding, which the 
- oldeſt and wiſeſt of the miniſters expected, and what 
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they feared would prove moſt deſtructive to the 
church of Scotland. But, they had miſtaken their 
men, who looked for temper, moderation, or rational 
meaſures, under the drunken adminiſtration of the 
debauched Mid4leton; or from the perſecuting ſpirit 
of the falſe and kites Sharp, the molt cruel ec- 
eleſiaſtical tyrant known in this land, from the days 
of Cardinal Beton. All their meaſures were indigeſt- 
ed and precipitate, and the execution of them unre- 
lenting and violent. Their folly and violence proved, 
in the hand of providence, the means of preſerving, 
and finally eft2;olifhing, our church; as they haſtened, 
and ripen ed every thing for, the great change which, 
at laſt, took place, to the joy of all good men, who 
love c noderation and the government of good laws. 
| At the Revolution, both the Church and Kirk of 
Scotland ſent their reſpective deputies, to wait npon, 
and compliment the Prince of Orange. William 
who, like all ambitious princes, was, in his heart, 
incli. ned to epiſcopacy, having had enough of the 
levelling principles of preſbytery, from the Louveſtein 
Faction, in his own country, ordered the deputies of 
the Scotch epiſcopal party to be admitted firſt. * 
Theſe being given to underſtand, that, if they would 
fall in with his Majeſty's views, as the Church of 
England had done, he would countenance and ſup- 
- port them; made anſwer, That they would ſupport 
_ all his Ilighneſs's views, as far as was conſiſtent with 
religion, loyalty, and their duty to their country; 
adding that they were not inſtructed to anſwer ſuck 
queſtions, which their principals did not expect 
: „ 
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would be put. An anſwer ſo limited did not, at all, 


ſuit with William's views. The Preſbyterian de- 


puties were next called to an audience. Theſe had 


been fully authorized by their principals, who looked 
for no favour in caſe of a ſecond reſtoration, to enter 
into the principles of the revolution, without limi- 
tation or reſerve. Upon which K. William, though 
really more inclined to Epiſcopacy, declared for the 
party whom he found to be moſt ſubſervient and 
favourable to his purpoſes. Accordingly, directions 
were {ent to the convention of eſtates, now turned 
to the parhament of Scotland, to aboliſh epiſcopacy, 
and to re-eſtabliſh preſbytery, as the only church 
in this nation ; for, long experience had made it 


apparent, that both could not ſubſiſt together; at 


leaſt, not upon the violent principles and perſecuting 
practices followed of late years. This the parliament 


did, by their very firſt act, aboliſhing the King's 
fupremacy, in the high ſtrain in which it was enac- 


ted by the i ſt act of the 2d parliament of Charles II., 


% As inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment of the 


*© church government now, deſired:“ by their 2d 
act, for reſtoring all the Preſbyterian miniſters thruſt 


out of their churches, ſince the 1ſt of January 1661: 


and, by their 5th act, aboliſhing prelacy, and repeal- 
ing all the laws ever made in its favour; reſtoring 
preſbyiery, and reciting all our principles, articles 


of faith, and rules of diſcipline, in the body of the 


act; and reſtoring and confirming the act 1592, in 
all its heads and clauſes, < exceſs that part of it 
* relating to patronages, which,” ſays the paris 


ment, is hereafter to be taken into conſideration.” 


1 
The point is, accordingly, reſumed and conſidered 
in the 2 3d act of the ſame ſeſſion, by which all pa- 
trons, whether ſupreme or ſubject, are denuded of 
the power of nominating perſons to fill vacancies 
in churches, and miniſters are appointed to be there- = 


after choſen and called by the majority of the heri itors 


and kirk: ſeſſions. 

This is nearly che ſame with the conſtitution 
made by the convention in 1649. Of what kind 
and quality of perſons kirk- ſeſſions then conſiſted 
we have ſeen. In the act 1690, we find heritors as 
well as elders mentioned; whence it would ſeem, 
that it was no longer the faſhion (which indeed was 
not to be expected, conſidering that a good part of 
the nation was of another religious perſuaſion) for 
all the nobility and gentry to be elders; tho', fill, 
if all heritors were not elders, yet all elders were 
heritors. That none below that character was in- 
tended to have any ſhare in the election and nomi- 
nation of à miniſter, is evident from the act itſelf; 
which appoints the compenſation to be given to the 
patrons for their right of preſentation, to be paid 
by the heritors and life-renters of landward pariſhes, 
and by the town councils of borroughs alone, and 
no part of it by any other perſons; as would be rea- 
ſonable, and muſt have been the caſe, had any other 
perſons been admitted to any ſhare of the privilege 
to be purchaſed by the money. But, no other per- 
bons were admitted to any ſuch ſhare; the clergy 
and the populace being both left, by the moſt expreſs 
proviſions of this act, juſt where they were, by the 
old laws, and where they ſtill remain, by the revived 
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act of patronage. This alteration ſeems to have been 
the project and deed of the parliament men them- 


__ ſelves, Without being moved, far leſs petitioned, by 
the church, or any conſiderable body of the clergy. 


For, the General Aſſembly, which fat fix months 
after the parliament, are ſo far from taking an in- 
tereſt in the matter, that they neither return thanks 
for, nor expreſs approbation like the aſſembly 1649, 
of what was done, either to their Majeſties or to the 
parliament, nor once mention or take notice of the 
alteration that took place, in all their proceedings. * 
It is true, it may be ſaid, that our church has al- 
ways conſidered the diſpoſal of the temporalities of 
the church, as a civil matter, which did not belong 
to their juriſdiction; and this ſame moderate aſſem- 
bly of 1690, declined meddling in two cauſes that 
were brought before them, afiigning as the reaſon, 
that they were matters of a civil nature. It is true, 
alſo, the church had great reaſon for her modera- 
tion and prudence, at this period. For, William, 
at the ſame time that his intereſt led him to coun- 
tenance the Preibycerians, ſhowed little inclination 
to authorize their General Aſſemblies. And, this 
of 1690 was indicted to meet, not by his :uthority, 
but by that of the parliament of Scotland. + And, 


thongh he ſent his commiſſioner to countenance, 
and be a ſpy upon them; yet, he diſcovered ſufſi- 


cient jealouſy of their temper and proceedings, ex- 

preſſed in theſe ſtrong words of his letter to them; 

viz. A calm and peaccable procedure will be no 

+ Jeſs pleaſing to us than it becometh you. We ne- 
* Vide Acts Aſſ. 1690. + Seff. 1. Aſſ. 1690. 


. 

c&c ver could be of the mind, that violence was ſuited 
« to the advancing of true religion; nor do we in- 
« tend, that our authority ſhall ever be a tool to the 
* irregular paſiions of any party. Moderation is 
* what religion enjoins, neighbouring churches ex- 
40 pect from you, and we recommend to you, &c.” 
The aticmbly, in their anſwer, ſolemnly promiſed 
that moderation in their proceedings, of which they 
had fo often condemned the want in their enemies. 
And. they were as good as their word; for, the 
proceedings of the aſſembly 16 90, at ſuch a juncture, 
and after ſuch a triumph over their intemperate 
oppretlors, were very moderate, and PR EY 
in the higheſt degree. 

Nevertheleſs, Milliam did'1 not think proper to 
convene them again during the years 1691, 1692, 
and 1692; nor did they think proper to aſſemble 
without his authority, till, at laſt, the Scotch parlia- 
ment of 1693 petitioned the King to ſummon a 
General Aſſembly, for the remedy of ſeveral difor- 
ders that prevailed in the church. So falle is the 
uſual calumny, frequently thrown out againſt our 
church, as if we pretended to a juriſdiction indepen- 
dent of the civil power, and did not allow of the 
ſupremacy of the king or parliament, in matters 
eccleſiaſtical. 

The new rule for the nomination of miniſters, 
introduced by the law of 1690, continued in force 
for about twenty years, till, by the act of the Briti/h 
Parliament, in the beginning of 17 1 2, ſingle patrons 
were reſtored to their ancient rights, which never 
had been interrupted, in any legal period, from the 


„ 
commencement of our monarchy, except for the 
ſhort ſpace above mentioned. This act, for the re- 


ſtoration of patronage, is, by its oppoſers, uſually 


ſaid to have been the deed of a tory miniſtry, who 
wiſhed to depreſs and weaken preſbytery. However 


popular it may be to throw odium upon that mini- 


ſtry, there appears not the leaſt colour of foundation 
for this charge. If the laſt miniſtry of Queen Anne 
entertained ſuch deſigns as they are uſually charged 
with, it is hard to ſee how ſuch deſigns could be 
promoted by one way of nominating Scotch miniſters 
more than another; though it is eaſy to ſee that it 


would be much more for their purpoſe to oblige 


and conciliate, rather than offend and alienate, every 


body of men in the kingdom, eſpecially a body of 


ſo much conſequence and influence as the church 
and clergy of Scotland. The truth ſeems to be, that the 
law in queſtion was the procurement of the nobility | 
and great gentry of Scotland, whom it is an object 


for every court and adminiſtration to gratify and 


ſecure. Theſe had now, for ſeveral years, more 
eſpecially ſince the union, been chiefly reſident in 
London, either as members of parliament, or as re- 
tainers and ſolicitors of the court, and had, of con- 
ſequence, neglected their character of ruling elders, 


and diſuſed their attendance upon church courts. 


Being thus removed from the ſcene, and excluded 
from even a ſhare in the election of the clergy, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, that they would not leave, in 


the hands of the little heritors and life-renters who 


ſtayed at home, and of ſuch low perſons as began 


now to be the conſtituent members of Kuk-ſcflions, 


E 
the whole patronage of the Church of Scotland, 
which they could not but conſider as their own 


property and birth-right. On the contrary, by re- 
ſtoring things to the ancient cofiſtitutional train, the 
nobility and great freeholders became immediate 


patrons and diſpoſers of about two thirds of the ec- 
_ cleſiaſtical preferment in Scotland; and, ſuch of them 
as did not become immediate patrons, recovered 


that influence, in the matter, to which their birth 
and fortune naturally intitled them. None could 


pretend to be injured by this change, unleſs it ſhould 
be called an injury to the little heritors, life-renters, 


and fewers, to fall from an unforeſeen degree of 


power, to which they accidentally roſe, in conſe- 
quence of the law of 1690, and of which it was 
not natural for perſons of- their rank to continue 
long poſſeſſed. As to the clergy and populace, the 
at of Queen Anne left them in poſſeſſion of all the 
power and privilege which had ever belonged to 
them, at any period of time, in the ſettlement of 
kirks, and of which they remain in full and undiſ- 
turbed poſſeſſion at this day. 

II. In the ſecond place: Having, thus, ſeen what 
has been the uniform tenor of the law of this land, 
reſpecting the diſpoſal of eccleſiaſtical bencfices; let 
us, next, examine what has been the doctrine of our 
Preſbyterian church, on the ſame ſubject, and —_ 
what principles ſhe acted and conducted herſelf, i 
thoſe called her purer ages. | 

The moſt ancient public record, pe the 
ſenſe of our church concerning the laws of patron- 


age, is the pailage from the proceedings of the af- 
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ſembly 1596, concerning“ the enormities and cor- 


e ruptions in the miniſterie, and remead thereof,“ 
quoted by the aſſembly in 1638, which runs thus: 
<« Thirdly, becauſe by preſentations, many forcibly 
e are thruſt into the miniſtery, and upon congrega- 


tions, that utter thereafter that they were not 


e called by God: it would be provided, that none 
<* ſeeke preſentations to benefices, without advice of 
the preſbytery, within the bounds whereof the 
e benehice is; and, if any doe in the contrarie, they 
<« to be repelled as rei ambitus.” This ancient a- 


ſembly, it appears, was far from complaining; of the 


law of patronage, or deſiring that it ſnould be re- 
pealed, and the patrons ſtript of ſo gonfiderable a 


part of their property, to avoid ſome {mall incon- 


veniencies, which admitted of a far cheaper and eaſier 


remedy. They, indeed, regret that the patrons were 


ſometimes impoſed upon, and miſtaken in their 
choice; and that, of conſequence, ſome men crept 


into the church, who were of ſuch levity of charac- 


ter, as to make public declarations very unbecoming 
the gravity and decency of clergymen, whether they 
were conſcious of a ſpiritual call, or not. Of this, 
the clergy knew that the remedy was eaſy, and lay 
in their own hands; and, the committee of that 
aſſembly of 1596, for enquiring © concerning the 
* defections in the miniiterie,” propoſe it very diſ- 
tinctly, in the above quoted paſſage. We, even, ſee 
that, at that period, it was not eſteemed blame- 
worthy, or ſo much as improper, to /eet, or apply 
for preſentations; only, the afſembly judged, with 
good reaſon, that ſuch applications ought not to be 


„ 
made but by men of ben ths preſbytery * the 


bounds approved, and to h application they gave 
their conſent. 


No body of eccleliaiidcy- ever acted with greater 


vigour, nor did ever any aſſembly of our church 


carry their power and pretenſions higher, than the 


celebrated aſſembly of Glaſgow, in 1638, to which 
our church is ſo much indebted. This was that ſturdy 
aſſembly which veriſied and authenticated the re- 
cords of our church, collected from different places, 


and which their enemies endeavoured to ſuppreſs, 
or render ſuſpected and of no authority; and that, 


in the face of a proteſt, againſt their proceedings, by 


the King's Commiſſioner: this was that bold aſſem- 


bly, which voted out epiſcopacy, depoſed the then 
biſhops, and, even, excommunicated them, ſo as to 
render them incapable, for ever, of all eccleſiaſtical 
function and preferment, in this nation; all except 
two, who ſubmitted to the authority of the aſſembly, 
recanted, and became Preſbyterian parſons: and, 


this was that aſſembly, which, having gone ſo far, 


by their own authority, drew up, and preſented to 
the King, a ſtrong, though decent, remonſtrance, 
containing a lit of all their grievances, and craving 
royal ſanction for, and a parliamentary eſtabliſhment. 


of, the remedies which they themſelves had voted.. 


Yet, the law and exerciſe of patr onage did not enter 
into the catalogue of their grievances, and is not 


complained of, or once mentioned, in all their Pro- 


ceedin gS. 


As little complaint is there, on 8 ſubject, by 


the aſſemblies of 1629, 1640, and 1641, which 
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„ | 
trode in the ſteps of that of 1638. The firſt men- 
tion we find of patronage, by any aſſembly of this 

triumphant, and commonly eſteemed the pureſt, 
period of our church, is by the General Aſſembly 
of 1642. But, this was not to propoſe à repeal of 
what had been, at all times, the law of the land and 
of the church, or that the ſovereign and other pa- 
trons ſhould be robbed of their cleareſt and beſt ſe- 
cured property. No ſuch thoughts came into the 
heads of our clergy, at a time when they were far 
from being over temporate, and their demands from 
being low. They went no farther than to revive the 
idea of James, in the choice of his biſhops, and to 

propoſe a ſimilar plan to K. Charles, in the choice of 
Preſbyterian miniſters, only with greater latitude 
and freedom of election than James had deſired. 
The aſſembly of 1642 propoſed to the King, that, 
upon any vacancy, the preſbytery of the bounds 
might be allowed to ſend to his Majeſty a liſt of ſix 
perſons properly qualified and unexceptionable, out 
of whom his Majeſty might chooſe and preſent whom 
he pleaſed ; craving that, for Highland pariſhes, 2 
liſt of three, or as many as could be found who 
ſpoke the Gaelic language, might be accepted. The 
King moſt readily conſented to the propoſal; which 
was ſo far from cramping his right, as a patron, 
that it was put on a better footing than it had ever 
been before, or has been ſince. For, he had a greater 
number, to chooſe out of, than any other king has 
ever had, and he was better ſecured againſt a wrong 
or unacceptable choice. It appeared that, about 
this time, the King, who was then almoſt ſole patron 
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by all the eccleſiaſtical benefices i in Scotland, was ma · 
. 


king many grants of patronages to ſeveral great 
men; the ſtate of his affairs being ſuch as did not 
admit of his denying the requeſts of ſuch ſturdy 
beggars. This induced the aſſembly, 1643, to pe- 
tition his Majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to ſub- 
je theſe grantees to the ſame regulation to which 
he had ſubmitted himſelf. They, alſo, requeſted of 
the exchequer not to put the ſeals to the grants, till 


ſuch time as theſe ſubject, patrons expreſſed their 


acquieſcence i in this. All that the aſſembly deſired. 
was found moderate and perfectly reaſonable, and 
Vas, therefore, moſt readily, granted, on all hands. 
This was the only reſtriction, if it can be called 
ſuch, which our church ever attempted to lay upon, 
patronage, in that age. And, this is all we read of 
the matter, in the records of the church, before the 
conſtitution of 1649, already mentioned: which 


conſtitution does not, at all, appear to have been 
in conſequence of any deſire or application of the 


clergy; but, only, what the unhappy circumſtances 


of the time dictated to the convention of eſtates as 
beſt to be done.“ | 

Whether the hardſhips which ſoon followed, after 
the reſtoration of patrons to their rights, by obliging 


ſettled clergymen to take out preſentations; not to 
| ſerve the patrons, to whom that could be of no be- 


nefit, but, to oblige the miniſters to take epiſcopal 


inſtitution; produced any dillike in our clergy 


againſt the laws of patronage themſelves, is uncer- 


tain. It has already been conjectured, that this might 


vide Acts of AMT. 1649. 
a 
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OT, be the caſe; though the patrons were nd 
vay to blame, and though the law could not adtnit 
of ſuch abuſe, without the addition of the oppreſſive. 
ad retroſpective temporary act made for the pur- 
poſe. But, another point is very certain, that our 
clergy took no intereſt in, nor any the leaſt notice of, 
nor were at the ſmalleſt pains to improve or perpe- 
tuate the alteration made in the law of patronage, 
by the Revolution parliament. By the patroſge 
law of 1690, every pariſh was empowered to obtain, 
of the patron, a diſpoſition of his right of preſenta- 
tion to that parith, for ever, upon paying him the 
wretched conſideration of 600 merks: every patron 
of a pariſh was empowered +10 oblige the pariſh to 
pay him 600 merks, upon his granting ſuch a diſ- 
polition of his right of preſentation : and, in caſe 
both parties ſhould negle& or refuſe to make ſuch. 
a bargain, which, in fact, proved the caſe, the King's 
Solicitor was empowered to compel them to it. Yet, 
notwithſtanding all theſe proviſo's, there were not 
ſix pariſhes in Scotland, that (ook advantage of the 
law, ſo as to purchaſe the patron's right. The con- 
ſideration was too ſmall to induce the patrons to 
compel the parithes to purchaſe: the great heritors 
of the pari hes had no intereſt in making it, as their 
influence, which muſt always be conſiderable, Was 
greater under tire law ot ſingle patrons, than by the 
act 1690: the people had not the leaſt buſineſs to 
Izy out their money, on ſuch a purchaſe, by which 
they were to have no power or benefit; for, they 
were left by the law of 1690 juſt where thts were, 
and where they are at this day, there not being one 
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ſyllable in chat act about heads of families, as electors 
of the miniſter: the ſmall heritors alone had an in- 
tereſt in making the purchaſe of the patron's right 
of preſentation, and theſe did nothing. Vet, muſt 
it be evident, that our clergy took no manner of. 
intereſt in the matter, nor thought it of any con- 
ſequence to the happineſs of the church. For, if they 
had, they could be at no loſs to induce the ſmall he- 
ritors, or ſome party, to raiſe ſo paltry a ſum as 
600 merks: nay, it is to be ſuppoſed that they 
would not have grudged half. a- year's ſtipend from 
themſelves, to ſecure this ſame call, for ever, had 
they thought it, as our zealous declaimers affect to 
do, ſo ineſtimable a privilege and benefit to the 
church. Their remiſſneſs, or, rather, perfect indif- 
ference, about the matter, clearly demonſtrates that 
they were of a very different opinion, and did not 
think the call an advantage to the church. 

It would ſeem as if the modern advocates for the 
liberties of the Chriſtian people paid as little regard to 
the acts of our church, as to the acts of parliament ; 
both which they miſrepreſent equally, in all their 
declamations. Whoever looks into the directory for 
election of miniſters, of the aſſembly 1649, will ſee, 
that the populace had no more to do, in the matter, 
by that conſtitution, founded upon the reſolution 
of the convention of eſtates, than they have at this 
day. The Kirk: ſeſſion were the ſole electors. If the 
people agreed to the choice, when anounced to them, 
it was well. If not, they had the liberty of objecting. 
If the major part of the congregation offered excep- 
tions, the * remained with the e 
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whether theſe were founded in cauſeleſs prejudices, 
or not. And, as to objections from the minority, 
no regard at all was paid to them, unleſs a lybel was 
exhibited: and proven. As to the conſtitution of 
1690, there is no correſponding act of aſſembly to 
be found. It is obvious that the act of parliament 

gives no power to the populace, in the choice of 
miniſters. And, for the aſſembly, though it ſat ſix 
months after the act of parliament was paſt, yet, there 
is not the {lighteſt notice taken of the change intro- 
duced by that act; from whence it is manifeſt how 
perfectly indifferent theclergy were about the matter. 
Of what degree of purity our church will be al- 
lowed to be, about the year 17 12, I know not; 
but, that was the earlieſt period at which her-public 
authority can be quoted, for reckoning patronage 
a grievance. It is true, the aſſembly 17 12, as well 
as thoſe of 1713 and 17 14, ſhowed very little zeal 
on the ſubject. Their attention was chiefly taken 
up with two points, which were to them far more 
intereſting. Theſe were, firſt, the oath of Abjuration, 
which a great part of the clergy of Scotland would 
not take; but, deteſted it ſo much, as almoſt to break 
off communion with all thoſe who did take it ; which 
threatened the church with great and dangerous 
diviſions. The other point was, the almoſt unlimi- 
ted Toleration given, at that time, to the epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, in Scotland; which was productive of 
much infolence and diſturbance from that party, 
even to the ſeizing of paniſh churches for the uſe of 
their worſhip. But, what was wanting in former 
aſſemblies, in zeal againſt patronage, was made up 
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by that-of 171 5. Since which time, there have not 
been wanting zealous declaimers, on this ſubject, 
as well in the-pulpit as in our church courts; the 
moſt pernicious, as well as falſe, part of 3 doc- 
trine is, their dunning it into the ears of the ignorant 
populace, that their rights are betrayed by the 
chureh, and that the General Aſſembly, in concert 
with the patrons of benefices, witholds privileges and 
powers from them, which the people never could 
pretend to, by any law civil or eceleſiaſtical of this 
realm, ſince we firſt had laws. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the arguments of the preceding commiſſion of 
aſſembly, adopted by the aſſembly of 17 1 5, againſt 
the act for reſtoring the rights of patrons, are either | 
very frivolous or very ill founded, and ſuch as men 
are now aſhamed to make uſe of. It ſeems, there- 
fore, very unneceſſary to take any notice of ſuch 
arguments here; though it may not be improper to 
conſider the arguments of our own day, upon the 
ſubject, which are, at leaſt, as reſpeRtable. as thoſe 
made uſe of in the year 1715. 

III. The arguments generally urged, for diveſting | 
the patrons of their ancient and conſtitutional power 
of preſenting qualified perſons to vacant eccleſiaſtical 
beneſices, without any compenſation or indemnifi- 
cation; and for veſting the power of naming mini- 

ſters in the reſpective pariſhes, by 2 call, and ſuch a 
call as is altogether unknown to our conſtitution, 
in which the populace are to have a principal ſhare; 
are ſuch as follow. | 

(.) It is ſaid that preſentations are not- mention- 
ed in the New Teſtament, nor in FARE: primitive ages 
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: of the church, and that, therefore, the practice ii 
unſcriptural; to which it is uſually added, that the 
church has ſtill a legal power to ſettle by calls only, 
and that theſe ought to be popular calls, but, that 
the church is corrupted and apoſtate, and that the 
majority of the clergy, and, particularly, all the ul- 
tramontane clergy, are in league with the lay patrons, 
for opprefling the Chriſtian people, and depriving 
them of their goſpel rights and liberties. This is 
that ſophiſtical and pernicious argument, which has 
been, for ſo many years, trumpeted in the cars of 
the ignorant populace, both from the pulpits and in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts; and, winch the people, 
having ſo often heard from their miniſters, have, 
at laſt, begun to believe, and, therefore, ſecede, in 
ſuch numbers, from a church which they have been 
taught to conſider as corrupted and apoſtate. The 
authors of all this are the firſt to cry out againſt the 
evil of that ſeceſſion which they themſelves have 
created; and, now, exclaim, that the churches of 
the eſtabhſhment are deſerted, and thoſe of the ſec- 
taries crouded, and that there is no remedy for the 
diſorders of ſeceſſion, except by giving way to the 
groundleſs prejudices which they themſelves have 
' raiſed, and ftill cheriſh and ſptead, in the minds of 
the populace, by {tripping his Majeſty and the nobi- 
lity and prime gentry, of their moſt aacient, legal, 
and beſt ſecured rights. Though it were enough to 
anſwer to this ſtuff, that calls, in their ſenſe, is as 
unſcriptural a word as preſentations; yet, the fallacy 
of the argument will farther appear, by conſidering 
that there were no benefices in the apoſtolical and 


1 
primitive ages of the Chriſtian church, and, the re⸗ 
fore, there could be ao patrons, or preſentations to 
benefices. Such language, beſides the ſophiſtry of 
it, ſounds very ſtrangely from the mouths of men, 
who have themſelves. OY of preſcatation 
1 at be the cafe of every miniſter in Scotland; 
and, who were no ſooner ſettled in their chore 


by virtue of their preſentations, than they began to 


declaim and ſpirit up the populace againſt, and to 
repronate other probationers and expectants, h 
ſhould take the benefit of that very Ae by which 
they N hold their livings. To hear men, 


wo were ſettled in . ſequence of preſentations, 
dleclaim 3 patronage, in public and private 


introduce die ive overtures, againſt lay patrons, ing 


the General Aſſembly, from year to year; and, re- 


fiſe or delay to ſettle other preſentees, till their 
a conſirmed in their prejudices, by hear- 
2z of the pretended legal neceſſity of a call from 
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the em, deſert their new miniſters, and go into ſeceſ- 


ion: betrays a wonderful ambition for popularity, 
ſnows very little regard to the principles of common 
Jaitice, and ſtill leſs to the peace and intereſt of the 
Church of Scotland. If the fact were doubtful, that 


the ſeceſſion from our church was, at firit, created, 
as ic is till ſupported and diffuſed, hy the declama- 


tions and proceedings of thoſe miniſters who wilt. 

to be confidered as the ſole confcientions advocates 

of the pretended rin U of the Chriltian people; it 

woah he put pait all Jonbt, by reflecting. that thoſe 

abaicd and mitted *Xznics abound only within the 

bounds of the few lynods, in which the majority 95 
(x 
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the clergy act the above part; while in other parts 
of Scotland, where men are more obſervant of the 
laws of the land and of the church, and make con- 
ſcience of not inſtilling prejudices into the minds of 
the people, againſt our happy civil and eccleſiaſtical 
eftabbſhments, ſeceders are few in number, or ſeceſ- 
ſion altogether unknown. Though the Chriſtian 
world has been agreed in all ages, that the church 
ought to be kept in ſome dependance on the ſtate, 
and, for this purpoſe, that the ſtate ought to have 
the diſpoſal of the public proviſion made for the 
church; and, though ambitious eccleſiaſtics have, 
before now, endeavoured to make the church inde- 
pendant of the ſtate, by getting the diſpoſal of the 
revenues of the church wholly into their own hands; 
yet, this is, perhaps, the only nation, in which men 
have endeavoured to compaſs ſuch ends, with ſuch 
blind fury and zeal, and to try to rouſe the people in 
their cauſe, by inſtilling prejudices into their minds 
againſt their own church, and the majority of their 
own order. But, it will appear preſently, how 
grievouſly miſtaken thoſe demagogues are, if they 
Fancy that they would have more influence, in church 
ſettlements, in caſe the power was lodged with the 
' populace, or near ſo much, as they now enjoy, under 
the law of patronage. 
(2.) The above 1s the popular argument, which 
bas been productive of ſo much deluſion and diſorder 
among the lower people, and of ſo much ſchiſm and 
ſeceſſion in our church. The argument uſually urged, 
and declaimed upon, in the church courts, is of 
another kind. It is there confidently aſſerted, that 


1 
the principles and laws of our church have eſtabliſhed 
popular calls, as the ſole mode of ſettling miniſters: 
to which it is added that the law of the land has 
ſtill left it in the power of the church to follow that 


method; for, that, though the patron is reſtored to 


a right of nomwation, yet, the clergy need not ſettle _ 
without a call, fince the act orders the preſentee to 
be ſettled © according to the —_ the church,” 
and a popular call, ſay they, is one of the rules of 
the church for ſettling a miniſter, Both branches 
of the argument, though often repeated, are equally 
ill founded, and deluſive to the ignorant. For, no 
man can ſhow any act, reſolution, or, even, opinion 
and wiſh of our church, that the election of miniſters __ 
ſhould be veſted in the populace, or that that order 
of men ſhould have any other right or * ſhare in in the 
matter, except the power of offering objections. or 
A lybel, to be judged of by the clergy, which they 
ſtill poſſeſs and exerciſe. And, as to the other part 
of the argument, nothin g can bę more ſophiſtical and 
falſe than it is. Whoever has looked at the act of 
1712 muſt know, that the declared intention, in 
the preamble, is to abrogate the call, and that the 
call is expreſsly abrogated by the act, and the legal 
patron empowered to preſent a qualified perſon to 
every vacant benefice, who 1s to be inducted and 
ſettled according to the rules of the church. There 
cannot be a more wretched blunder, about the mean- 


ing of words, than to make the call one of the rules 


of the church for ſettling a miniſter. During the 
only ſhort period while the call exiſted, it was the 
role of nomination, and not of ſettlement. And, no 
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two things are more diſtinct, under our conſtitution, 
than the nomination and the admiſſion or ſettlement 
of an eccleſiaſtic, or of any beneficiary, in any de- 
partment. Accordingly, the two powers are lodged, 


by the conſtitution, in diflerent hands, for this wiſe 


reaſon; that, in caſe the patron of a beneſice, of any 
ſort, ſhould happen to be impoſed upon, and to make 
a wrong choice, there may be an opportunity of 1n- 
forming him better, and of correcting the error, 
before the unqualified or otherwiſe ill-choſen preſen- 
tee 15 put into poſſeſſion of the benefice. | 

(J.) Another argument, founded upon A miſre- 
py elentation of Jaw, is urged upon this bed and 
is ſaid to have been velicmently declaimed upon, by 
a great oracle of the law, f in our very lait aſſembly. 
It is this. The act of 1712 itſelf is pretended to 
be-a violation of the conſtitution, and of the fun— 
damental articles of the union ; particularly, of the 
molt ſacred and inviolable of theſe articles, that which 

ſtabliſhes and ſecuregthe conſtitution of our Preſby- 
terian church, of which the popular call is alledged | 
to have been a part, and, as ſuch, to have been ra- 
tified and ſecured, for ever, by the treaty of union. 
Hl founded as this is, it may be heard, and often has 
been, from an ordinary harranguing demagogue; 
wut, is utterly intolerable in the mouth of a lawyer, 


of ary character. Indeed, the gentlemen of the long 


robe do, fometimes, take very great, and hardly 

decent, liberties with our eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies. 

In ail matters, in which law is concerned, we con- 

ſult them, and pay very great deference to their 
+ Mr, A—— c. 
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opinions; and, from hence, they ſcruple not, too 
3 to aſſume à dictatorial, and, even, petulant 

„little conſiſtent with decorum, and with the reſ- 
pee due to ſuch a body as the General Aſſembly of 
our church, of which though the generality of mem- 
bers are not lawyers, yet, many of them are well 
known to be men of under ſtanding, literature, and 
general information. Itis to be hoped, our lawyers 
inform us better, in general, than the gentleman 
did in the preſent caſe. It is an extraordinary in- 
france of preſumption upon the 1gnorance of eccle- 
futics in matters of law, to attempt to miſrepreſent 
tie contents of the act of union, which is in every 
von; s hands; and, it is an extraordinary inſtance 
of either deference or contempt for the harrangue of 
a lawyer, that the a! tempt ſhould have eſcaped notice 
and correction. It is moſt true, that our eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution is ratified and for ever ſecured, by the 
act of union, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that this 
is declared to be a Hd and r article, 
in any treaty of union which ſhould take place. 
But, it is equally true, and obvious to whoever looks 
into our act of parliament, that this ratification is 
_expreſs]y and repeatedly declared to be, in terms of 
the 5th act of the iſt parliament of William and 
Mary, and in terms of the Claim of Rights; both 
of which are referred to and confirmed, in the act 
of the union parliament, for the ſecurity of the 
Church of Scotland. Now, neither in the 5th act of 
the iſt parliament of William and Mary, nor in the 
Claim of Rights, is there one word derogatory to 
the rights of patrons to preſent to vacant eccleſiaſtical 
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benefices. The alteration, in that point, was not 
made by the Claim of Rights, nor by the foreſaid 
5th act, but, by the 2 3d act of the ſame parliament ; 
and, that 23d act the union parhament are ſo far 


from ratifying, that they take not the leaſt notice 


of it. Though, therefore, this has, ſometimes, been 
thrown out by popular demagogues, who, perhaps, 
knew no better; it is a ſhameful inſtance of igno- 
rance or miſrepreſentation, in a lawyer of any emi- 
nence, to pretend that popular calls, or calls of any 
kind, are ſecured by the act of union, in which there 


is not one word, which all the ſophiſtry of the bar 


can diſtort to ſuch a meaning. It is moſt probable, 
that the nobility and gentry of Scotland repented of 
their 23d act, and were ſick of the calls, by this 
time; as they clearly ſhowed themſelves to be, a few 
years after. And, that they were very far from con- 
firming that act, or eſtabliſhing call, by the act of 
union, is as clear as the expreſs words of the record 
of parliament can make it. 

(4 9 It is commonly urged, upon this head, that 
the grievance of patronage is the cauſe of our breaches, 
and that the repeal of that law would heal all our 
diviſions. It has already been ſhown, that our breaches 
aroſe, and are ſtill widened and increaſed, by our 
own clergy miſleading the populace, and alienating 
them from the church. And, it is believed, that the 
repeal of the ſtatute of 17 12 would be productive of 
diviſions and diſtractions of more pernictous conſe- 
quence to the community, than the populace going 
to hear any miniſter, of any denomination, that 
| they like beſt. The reaſon aſſigned in the preamble 
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of the act of parliament of 1 7 1 2, for abrogating the 
call is, that the method of ſettling miniſters by a call, 

had been found to be productive of many quarrels, 
and muchdiſagreement and animoſity, among neigh- 
bours. That this is not a mere pretence and gloſs 
will be evident to him, who takes the trouble to look 
over the indexes of the acts of afſembly, for ten years 
before the act of 1712, while the call was law, and 
for ten years after 17 12, when the clergy firſt took 
it into their heads to appear in behalf of that me- 
thod of ſettlement; whence it will appear, that the 


ordinary number of diſputed church ſettlements, 


that came before every aſſembly, was twenty; ſome- 
times fewer, often many more. So that there is 
reaſon to believe, that theſe calls ſet all the country 
in a ferment, by the ears. Whereas, now, many 
aſſemblies meet, without one cauſe of this nature 
coining before them ; and three or four is an un- 
common number; and theſe always come from the 
bounds of thoſe ſynods, of which the clergy are at 
ſo much pains to perſuade the populace, that they 
have a right to chooſe their miniſter, contrary to all 
reaſon, and to all law, civil as well as eccleſiaſtical. 
The General aflemblies ſat much longer then, than 
they do now; and, nevertheleſs, they were obliged 
to leave three fourths of the diſputed calls brought 
before them, to be decided by their commiſſion, and 
to ſuſtain all the deciſions of their commiſſion, at 
the next General Aſſembly. The calls occaſioned 
diſputes and appeals enough to employ the aſſembly, 
if they were to fit as long as the Court of Seſſion; 
o far was that method of ſettling miniſters from 
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contributing to the peace of the country or of the 
church. 

(5) I will venture to add, that, if che method of 
calls is ag ünſt the law of the land, againſt the law of 
the church, and againſt the peace of the country, as 
it certainly is, it is ſtill more againſt the intereſt of 
the clergy. Theclergy of Scotland, though not actual 
patrons of any benefices, a power which our church 
has always conſidered as of a civil nature, and has, 
therefore, always declined, upon princi iple, poiſeſſes 
nevertheleſs, as much influence, in the diſpoſal of 
church preferment, as any body of eccle-taitics in 
Chritendom. This is owiag to the high place which 
a Scoteh clergyman holds in ſociety, which is far above 
what his wealth and civil advantages would intitle 
him to, were they twice as great as they are. And, 
this high rank is owing to the general religious turn 
of our people, which has, at all times, diſpoſed them 
to reſpect and honour their clergy; but, chicldy, to 
the noble and truly laudable practice of our novility 
and prime gentry, who always put the higheſt re- 
ſpe& upon a worthy eccleſiaſtic, aſſociate with him, 
conſide in him, countenance all his endeavours for 
the public good, and, by their favour and protection 
to him and his family, indemnify him, in a good 
meaſure, for the ſcantineſs of his income. There 
cannot be a greater miſtake than what is fo often 
alledged, by our popular clergy, that the nobleman 
or prime gentleman, who hag the chief power of 
lilling up any vacancy, in the pariſh where he has 
his principal reſidence, little cares what fort of men 
may be preſented. On the contrary, he is the man 
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in the pariſh moſt concerned to have 2 worthy and 
well qualified man for his miniſter. The character 
and behaviour of his tenants and ſervants will receive 


2 tincture from, and be greatly influenced by, the 
doctrine, principles, and behaviour of the miniſter. 


A pious, diligent, and peaceable miniſter will inſtruct 


and diſpoſe the people to behave quietly, honeſtly, 


diligently in their ſeveral vocations, and ſubmiſſively 
to their lawcul ſuperiors. A turbulent, hot-headed, 
litigious, or ambitious eccleſiaſtic, with any thing of 


a popular talent, will have it in his power to diſturb 


the peace, not only of his own Po but of all the 
neighbouring parithes ; to raiſe hot-blood and ani- 


moſity among the people, and, ſometimes, among 


the gentry; and to cauſe abundance of trouble, vex- 
ation, and expence to any nobleman or gentleman, 
who may have the misfortune to have a pariſh mi- 
niſter of that character. On the contrary, an eccle- 
ſiaſtic, who behaves in a manner worthy of his cha- 
racter, being his patron's neareſt neighbour, in the 
country, becomes the companion of his ſolitary 
hours; he, thus, of courſe, enters into his confidence, 
and has an opportunity of doing infinite ſervice to 
the people, by explaining the ſtate of the pariſh, 
with which he is beſt acquainted, to him who is beſt 
able to aſſiſt and relieve thoſe who may itand in need; 
he is conſulted, by the great men; in whatever re- 
lates to the peace, police, and general good, of the 
pariſh and of the country; and, in caſe of any diſtreſs 
or affliction, eſpecially of the domeſtic kind, recourſe 


is had, immediately, to the miniſter, the great fa- 


mily confident, to give his advice; to apply a reme- 
4 
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dy, where that can be ſuppoſed to be in his power I 


and, where it is not, to adminiſter comfort. Such 
are the terms, on which the great men of our nation 
chooſe to live with their clergy; and men worthy 
of ſuch familiarity and confidence do all perſons of 
influence endeavour to procure, for their parich mi- 
niſters. i a: 

The influence of the clergy of Scotlun d, ariſing 
from this familiarity and confidence with our no— 
bility and great gentry, is conliderable, in every 
thing; but, moſt of all ſo, in the diſpoſal of eccle- 
ſiaſtical beneſices. It is not extravagant to ſay, that, 
of the thirty pariihes annually ſettled in Scotland, 
five and twenty, if not more, are diſpoſed of, thro? 
the influence, direct or indirect, of the clergy. lt 
is ſaid, that, when the patron, or great man who 
has influence with the patron, has a man of his own 
in view, he little regards the objections or remon- 


ſtrances either of the clergy or of the people. It 
may be very true, that he pays little regard to the 
remonſtrances of the populace, which, generally 


ſpeaking, delerve little, as proceeaing either from 
wild enthuſiaſm and groundleſs prejudices, or elſe 
from an ambitious deſire of being patrons themſelves, 
But, the cl-rgy have, ſurely, no right to complain, 


as the patron has hardly ever a man of his own, 


whom they did not make ſuch; and the connection 
between the patron and the preſentee will, almoſt 


always, be found to have originated in, and to be 


founded upon, clerical influence and recommenda- 
tion. There is, now and then, an inſtance of a 


tranilation being brought about, upon other prin- 
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ciples; that is, Oh A famndly: connection, when 
2 beneficed clergyman happens to marry the relation 
ot a man of influence. But, an inſtance can hardly 
be produced, of a connection between the patron 
and a probationer preſentee, which has not been 
formed by the clergy. For, who is this man of the 
patron's own ? He will always be found to have 
bcen his own tutor, his ſon's tutor, or his nephew's 
tutor; originally recommended to him by the clergy, 
as a man of worth, and, dere rivetted in his 
patron' 5 good graces by his own behaviour. For, 
it 13 well known, that, when a nobleman or great 
gentleman has occaſion for a man of this ſort, he 
never truſts his own judgment in the choice, having 
little acceſs to know the characters of perſons in that 
line of life. But he always applies to his pariſh 
miniſter, or to ſome other eccleſiaſtic, or college 
profeſſor (a ſpecies of eccleſiaſtic) in whoſe kn 
ledge and judgment! ne repoſes conndence, to recom- 


mend a proper perſon to him. If the perſon, thus 
introduced to a man of influence, anſwers the re- 


commendation, and has ſerved, with ability and in- 
tegrity, in his family, for ſeveral years, and has made 
himſelf acceptable, both as a faithful preceptor and 
agreeable companion, his patron naturally entertains 
a perſonal regard for him, and makes 1t a point of 
honour, as well as inclination, to provide for him. 
And, when he does 1o: by giving or procuring for 
him a preſentation to a living, he has the greateſt 
reaſon to think, that he is conſulting the intereſt of 
the parith, to which he ſends a man who was, at firſt, 
ſo recommended to 119 who has approved himſelf 
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ſo well in a charge far from being eaſy, and whom 


he has good grounds, from intimate acquaintance, 
to believe every way qualified for filling a higher de- 
partment, with honour and advantage to the public. 
The preſentee may, indeed, be a ftranger to the 
clergy and people of the bounds in which he 1s to be 


ſettled. What then? Is that a reaſon for oppoſing 
his ſettlement, againſt all law and reaſon, and, only, 


becauſe he is a friend of the patron's? On the con- 
trary, every prejudice and preſumption ought torun 


in favour of a man, whoſe connection with the pa- 


tron has been formed in ſuch a manner, and upon 
tuch principles, as muſt give reaſon to believe him 
to be a man of ability, diſcretion, and good character, 
from his firſt appearance in life. 

A. patron, or man of influence, has, ſometimes, 
a connection of a different kind with a preſentee, 
which is no other than his being the ſon of his pa- 
riſh miniſter. No expectants, in our church, are ſo 
early provided for, as the ſons of the clergy, who 


take orders; if their fathers have maintained that 


reſpectability, in their pariſhes, which becomes their 


office. In caſe of the father's death, who lived re- 
ſpected by his heritors and people, it ſeldom happens, 


but all parties agree in ſettling his ſon in his place. 
If otherwite, yet, the -robationes, {on of a reſpected 
miniſter, is ſure of the firſt ſettlement, in which the 
heritors of his father's pariſh have influence. In the 
former caſe, the patron is little liable to make a wrong 
choice, becauſe he preſents a man of tried and ap- 
proved worth; either upon his own certain know- 
ledge, or upon the information of perſons of rank 
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and honour, in whom he can confide. It is otherwiſe 
in the preſent caſe. The honourable attachment of 
our men of rank to their pariſh miniſter ſometimes 
leads them to patronize his ſon, who may be of a 
different character, without much inquiry, and upon 
no other principle than their regard for a worthy 
father. Miſtakes have, thus, happened, and a few in- 
ſtances have been known of improper perſons ad- 
| mitted to orders, and ſettled in pariſhes, from the 
regard of the clergy and of the gentry for their fathers. 
But, whatever miſtakes, or wrong choices of pre- 
ſentees, may have ariſen from this principle of our 
men of rank, ſo honourable in itſelf, and ſo flattering 
and beneficial to the ſacred order, ſurely the clergy 
are the laſt who ought to complain, oz to attempt to 
rob our men of rank of a power, in the exerciſe of 
which they pay ſo great a regard to the intereſt, to 
the opinions, and, even, to the humours of the 
clergy. = 
"00 greateſt deference 1s pail to the opinions of 
the clergy, in this matter, by our patrons and men 
of rank. An inſtance is rarely, if at all, to be pro- 
duced, of their protecting an expectant obnoxious 
to the generality of the clergy, as labouring under 
ſuſpicions of immorality, or of being of a character 
otherwiſe unworthy of the ſacred function; becauſe 
no gentleman would chooſe to have, for his pariſſi 
miniſter, a man of whom thoſe who have the beſt 
acceſs to know him entertain ſuch ſuſpicions. I 
ſaid that, even, the humours of the clergy were re- 
garded, in the matter of beſtowing eccleſiaſtical pro- 
motions. Inſtances have been known, of the lay 
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patron laying aſide te preſentee, who was 
acceptable to the pariſh, at the requeſt of a preſby- 
tery, who wiihed to procure the ſettlement for ano- 
ther man, in whom they had a greater intereit, and 
who obtained it. And fince oppolition to preſen— 
tations, and traveling committees to travel and deal 
with the patron and people; have been the faſhion, 
the inſtances are common of their ſucceſs with the 
patron, and of his giving up one prelentee, and na- 
ming another of his own choice; but, the inſtance 
cannot he produced of a committee, whole ? ave iling 
or dealing ever inducedalittle fewar, or otherignorant 
and low perſon, to give up his oppoſition, however 
ſtupid and groundleſs. Particular inſtances might be 
produced, of the behaviour of the populace, w her ever 
they have power, and ot the little regard they pay to 
the opinions of the clergy, the moſt zealous and cla- 
morous advocates againſt patronage; which ought 
to cure thoſe gentlemen, if any thing could, of their 
deſire to ſubvert the law of the land and of the 
church, and to deſtroy their own influence, in fa- 
vour of the pretended rights of the Chriſtian people. 
If the Chriſtian people had the whole, or any part, 
of the power of difpoiing of eecleſiaſtical preferment, 
the clergy, who, under the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
diſpoſe of almoſt every benefice in Scotland, directly 
or indirectly, by means of their intimacy and influ- 
ence with the men of rank, would have very little 
to do in the matter. This is abundantly evident, 
from the above undeniable fact of the fate of the 
travelling committees, withcut deſcending to invidious 
particular inſtances. 
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I will ſay nothing here of the influence which it 
wouaid have upon the character of the riſing ſet of 
eccie'tiitics, and the quantity of enthuſiaſm, cant, 
ant hypocrity which they mutt put on, if ever their 
promotion comes to depend, in any degree, on the 
choice of the people; though this is a point to which 
o man of underſtanding, who regards the honour 
or our clergy and the peace of our country, can be 
indifferent. But, I would beg leave to lay one more 
conſideration before our popular party in the church, 
wich ſeems to merit their ſerious attention. The 
pop lace of theſe diſtricts, having been uſed, for 
ſeventy years pail, to hear, that the final deciſion 
upon the qualifications and promotion of every ec- 
cletattic. reſts with them, have, now at laſt, ſeized 
upon all the power and authority, ſacred as well as 
civil, of this church, into their own hands; the 
epiſcopal right of ordination, no leſs than the patron's 
power of preſentation; allo ving to preſÞyterics, the 
moſt popular and favourite, hardly as much autho- 
Tity as belongs to a biihop's examining chaplain. For, 
let a preſbytery proceed ever ſo zealouliy and accu- 
rately in the examination of à candidate for holy 
orders, with reſpect to his literature, his orthodoxy, 
his powers of explanation and p--pular oratory, and 
whatever other qualification can contribute to make 
him an uſetuland ornamental member of the church, 
and let them approve of him ever ſo much, and li- 
cence him in ever ſo honourable a manner; yet, no 
ſooner is he preſented to a benefice, than the canai!l; 
ot the parith ſtrip him of his orders again, by their 
own ſupreme authority, aud pronounce him unfit 
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to be their pariſh miniſter, and that, frequently, 
without once deigning to come and take trial of him 
and hear his performance. As to the baſe means to 
which they generally have recourſe, to ſupport their 
oppoſitions, and to ruin the character and mar the 
uſefulneſs of a clergyman for ever, by railing a 
Fama clamoſa themſelves, and proſecuting upon the 


ſcandal which they have raiſed, and tampering with 


witneſſes, and ſuborniag evidence, from among the 
loweſt and poſt unprincipled of themſelves, to \ fup- 
port the proſecution; that is a ſcene too well known 
and too horrible to be dwelt on. For, with this claſs 
of mankind, whole low education and manners can 
inſpire but little principle, it ſeems to be a fixed 
maxim, that the pretended good end can jultify any 
means. But, where the populace have been once 
worked up to arrogate ſuch powers to themſelves, 
and are tinctured with ſeceding principles, they are 


ſo far from allowing the power of conferring or 
taking away holy orders to the church, that the be- 


ing expelled from a divinity hall, or depoſed by a 
preſbytery or General Aſſembly, or any way declared, 
by legal authority, unfit to be a miniſter of the 
Church of Scotland, is, generally ſpeaking, the moſt 
effectual recommendation to their favour. Let a 
man but declaim againk patronage, and the deci- 
lions and principles of our church, and that will 
atone for the blackeſt crimes and moſt debauched 
manners. The inſtances have been many, of perſons 
expelled from our church, whom the ſeceders re- 


ceived with open arms, and promoted to better in- 


comes than they could have expected in the church; 
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and, the inſtances are not few, of popular dema-s 


gogues, who {pared no pains, to get themſelves de- 


poſed and expelled by the chur ch, i in order to be ſo 
received and rewarded. | 


1n every light, then, it is greatly againſt the in- 
tereſt of the clerical order to attempt any alteration 


in the eſtabliſhed laws reſpecting church patronage, 

even if they had any proſpect that the attempt would 
be attended with ſucceſs. And, it is ſtill more againſt 
our honour, dignity, and reputation as an order. It 


s piying no greit compliment to the judgment of 


the novility and gentry of a pariſh, to ſay that they 


are better judges of the charaſter and qualifications 
of a worthy eccleftaſtic, than the populace. This no 
man can doubt of, who compares the clergy ſettled 
by preſentations with thoſe choſen by the populace 


that is, the members of the eſtabliſhed church with 


the ſectaries. On the one hand is to be ſeen, dignity 
of character, decency of conduct, moderation in 
principles, liberality in ſentiments, great learning 


and eloquence in ſome, and a competent ſhare of 


theſe in all; in ſo much that it may juſtly be ſaid, 


that there is not, in Chriſtendom, for their number, 
a more pious, learned, genteel, and every way well 


qualified ſet of eccleſiaſtics, * than the eflabliſhed 
clergy of Scotland. On the other hand, the qualities 


which recommend a fectarian miniiter to the favour 
of the populace, and which are, therefore, generally 


cultivated by eccleſiaſtics of that denomination, are 


the very reverſe of all theſe ; cant, hypocrify, and 


® vide Penant's e and even the ſurly 72h»/or''s, of the 


Scotch cler. | 
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the baſeſt flattery of the vulgar! in all their errors, 
low manners, narrow principles, the groſſeſt igno- 
rance and bluaders in the interpretation o the ſcrip- 
tures, and the moſt illiberal and uncharitable abuſe 
and cenſure of all eſtabliſhments, communions, and 
opinions except their own; but, moſt of all, of the 
Church of Scot/and, againſt which it is their intereſt 
to poiſon the minds of their followers, by every art 
of calamny and miſrepreſentation. It is believed 
that no man of underſtanding and liberality of ſentr- 
ment would wiſh this to be the general character of 
the eſtabliſhed clergy of this nation. And, whoever 
would not, cannot ſeriouſly wiſh that the qualifica- 
tions or promotion of miniſters ſhould depend, either 
in whole or in part, upon the judgment of the po- 
palace; ſeeing ſuch are notoriouſly the qualities and 
manners which recommend a minifter to their fa- 
vour and choice. 
| (5.) One would be tempted, cation, to ſuſpect, 
contrary to the liberal rules of Chriſtian charity, 
chat the gentlemen who expreſs moſt zeal againſt 
patronage, ſome of whom are among the moſt ſen- 
iible, worthy, and reſpectable members of our church, 
are not very ſerious; and, that they take that me- 
thod to procure popularity, and a great and flattering 
following, and to acquire the lead and direction in 
cccleſiaſtical courts ; but, that they would be very 
ſorry to ſee the qualifications and promotion of the 
clergy ſubjected to, and dependant on, the caprices 
of the vulgar. For, though the law of patronage is 
very far from being a grievance in itſelf, and was 
never ſo eſtcemed by our church; yet, there is 2 
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moſt unjuſt appendage tacked to it, of 10 years, | 


founded upon no ſtatute of patronage in being, but 
upon the ſtrained gloſſes of lawyers alone, wil 
may be juſtly reckoned moſt grievous and oppreſſive, 
and of which it would not be difficult to obtain re- 
dreſs. But, of this no man complains: 

It cannot, in reaſon, be reckoned a grievance, 


that the church ſhould have ſome connection with, 


and dependance on, the civil power; and, that the 
public proviſion made by the Rate, for the ſupport 
of the church, ſhould be in the diipoſal of the le- 
giſlature. But, though the legiſlature has a moſt 
undoubted right to diſpoſe of, and to ſet order to, 
every thing of a public nature; it has not, upon the 
principles of our conſtitution, a right to invade pri- 


vate property, without the conſent of the proprictor, 


given by himſelf or by his repreſentative. Never- 
theleſs, it has, of late years, been declared to be law, 
and it is now the eſtabliſhed practice, in our land, 
that, whoever dedicates any part of his property to 


the ſervice of the church, or for the purpoſe of pro- 


pagating the goſpel, ſhall immediately forfeit lis 


Tight of property, and have no voice or influence 


in the management and application of Eis own do- 


nation and endowment. Ihis is not only a very 
great diſcouragement to pious donations, and to l- 
berality for the purpoſes of propagating the gotpcl 
and of better accommodating the people of this na- 
tion with the goſpel ordinances and with ſacred ei- 
fices; but, it is againſt the fiſt principles of natural 
Juſtice, and contrary to the very fpirit of our con- 


ſtitution, by which cvery private man is allowed to 


"KR. 


| En 
be abſohife maſter and ſole diſpoſer of 'his'own n Po 
perty. If a man buys a piece of ground, and builds 


a tannery, a brewery, or a dog-kennel' upon it, fill 
his gr onnd and his building remain his own, and no 


man is allowed to take them fr om him; büt, if he 


ſhould chooſe rather to build a church At a parſon- 
gage upon his ground, and to endow theſe with a 
competent ſalary for the entertainment of a clergy- 

man, the better to accomodate the inhabitants of 2 


too extenſive pariih, or of an increaſing village or 


town, with the ordinances of the goſpel; in that caſe, 
x ſeems, his neighbour, who happens to be patron 
of the next church, has only to come and tell him, 
dir, this church, this parſonage, this garden, this 
glebe, and the ſtipend affixed to the ſame, are, 
irom henceforth mine: ſo, quit them; you have 
no more right of property or diſpoſal in theſe pre- 
miſes than any other man; the whole is my pro- 
perty by law.” This appears to be peculiarly hard, 
and inconſiſtent with all law and reaſon ; as it is 
evidently moſt hurtful to the inter eſts of religion 
and of the church. N 
It is known to all how very ſcanty and penurious 
our preſent church eſtabliſhment is. Men are apt 
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to run from one extreme to another. The piety of 


our anceſtors of this nation induced them to dedicate 
too great a proportion of the national wealth, by far, 


for the ſupport of the firſt eſtabliſhed Chr Han 


church. Judging, with good reaſon, that this was 


one great cauſe of the idleneſs, corruption, and in- 


ſolence of the popiſh clergy; the nation was much 
. more moderate and ſparing, in entiowiny the ſecong 
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chi eſtabliſhment, Ihen the proteſtant epiſco- 
pal order of clergy. Bur, theſe, alſo, proving far 


more turbulent and tyrannical than uſeful to the 


community, eſpecially the ſecond ſet introduced at 
the reſtoration; our legiſlature having reſolved upon 
the final eſtabliſhment of our church, ſeem to have 
alſo determined that, if ever our clergy ſhould de- 
generate and become corrupted, their wealth ſhould 
not be aſſignable as the cauſe. - | 
Accordingly, it is a well Known fact, that, at the 
Revolation, there was not one half of the number 
of clergy eſtabliſhed in this country that was neceſ- 
fary. It was with infinite induſtry, and after unwea- 
ricd applications, that the church was able, during 
the enſuing forty years, to get as many kirks planted, 
and 10 dilpoſed, by diviſions, annexations, and every 


other means in their power, that the people, in ge- 


neral, migl:t have a poſſibility, at leaſt, of receiving 


ſome religious inſtruction. In the city of Gla/gcw, 


for inſtance, then a very populous place, and now 


containing above forty thouſand people, there was 


one pariſh church. Other cities and towns, and the 
country in general, was ſupplied in proportion. 
And, the number is {till far from being ſufficient to 
accomodate the country, in Any degree of propor- 
tion with other Cliiftian eſtabliſhments. It is un- 


neceſſary to tell the clergy of the ſcantineſs of the 


_ endowments. And, as for the places of worſhip, 
they were mean and dirty to a reproach ;. except 
where ſome piece of an ancient church had, happily, 


eſcaped the rage of reformation. And, even, of theſe 
the decency of the outſide was more than compen- 
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fated by the crowded and dir ty appearance of the 


inſide. So that it muſt be conteiled, witli Sau vel 


Fobnſon, that the goſpel then was, and ſtill is, diſ- 
penſed with a very parſimonious hand. Many fruit— 


leſs applications were made by our church, to obtain 
ſome moderate {hare of the proviſion of former 


eſtabliſhments, to remedy theſe defects, which were 
fuch as to raiſe the aſtoniſhment and contempt of 
as many foreigners as viſited our country. But, it 


Was found that, into whatever hands, private „ 
public, the eſtates and tythes of former eſtahliſhments 


had paſſed, they were determined to part with none 
of them. 


The people of Scotland, thus deprived of the com- 


modious diſpenſion of the ordinances of the goſpel, 


by the penury of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, re- 


ſolved to apply the beſt remedy they could, at their 
own expence. More eſpecially of late years, ſince 


men began to live in more room, and in neater and 


more commodious habitations, at home, they grew 
tired of pigging together, in a dirty church, twelve 


or fourteen perhaps, in tlie ſpace of ſix feet by two 
or three. In growing towns, and other populous. 
or very extenſive pariſhes, where the people could 
afford ſuch expence, they reſolved to build new and 
more neat and commodious churches, and to erect 


new pariſhes, tiuſting to the rent of the pews for 
making up the ſtipend. No ſooner had the people 


adopted this much wanted plan, than the patron of 


the old pariſh put in Lis claim for the patronage of 
every new erection within Lis pariſh, I his was very 


Ciſcouraging to te people vio ſubſcribed their 
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money, | eſpecially in the counties where men have 


een taught to be bigotedly wedded to the rule of 


calling miniſters; having never before doubted, but 
they ſhould have the free choice, in their own way, 
of the miniſter whom they paid, and for whom they 
hid built a church. Two or three of the great cities, 
ot ſome political conſequence, and where the King 
was patron of the old parich, got delivered from ſo 
moaſtrous a piece of oppreſſion, by toleration and 
connivance. But, wherever the attempt of a new 
evection was made, in a ſin ul town or country pariſh, 
the patron made his clum good, ſupported by the 

glofles of lawyers, withou one expreſs ſtatute to 
the purpoſe, and not diſcountenanced, even, by the 
clergy.“ 

Ihe people, thus robbed of what they thought 
their clear and conſtitutional right, reſolved to erect 
no more new pariſhes, but to build Chapels of Eaſe, 
of a temporary nature; to which the old patron 
could pretend no more title to preſent, than he 


could to name a man's domeſtic chaplain. Againſt 


this project, not only the patron$, but, the clergy 
of all denominations, thoſe on both fides of the 


queſtion concerning patronage, ſet their faces with | 
the keeneſt animolity ; and, thofe of the popular 


fide of the queſtion with, even, more eagernels than 
they who are called the moderate party. There is 
not, perhaps, in Scot{and a preſbytery which expreſſes 
ſuch furious zeal againſt the law of-patronage, as 
that of Paiſley; and, yet, it was but laſt year that, 


belides the other diſcouraging reſtrictions under 


which they laid the Chapel of Eaſe at Green, they 
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attempted to make themſelves patrons of it, au 
proſecuted their ambitious and ill: founded claim 
through all the church courts. There is one diſ- 
courage ment, under which it is laid down as a max- 
im, with the clergy of both ſides of the queſtion, 
to lay all Chapels of Eaſe, which is, not to allow 
them an ordaiaed miniſter; by Which means they 
are often obliged to change their teacher, however 
acceptable to eas, there being ſome advantages on 
the eſtabliſhment, particularly in the article of mar- 
riaze, to which the preacher of a Chaps of Eaſe 1s 
not admitted. 

This proceeding, in our country, and more eſpe- 
cially in our clergy, appears very extraordinary, to 
any well-wiſher of this church and nation; who is 
 HilFzrent to all ſuch wretched diſputes and parties, 
otherwiſe than as they affect the public peace, and 
viſibly tend to promote ſchiſm and diforder in the 
church. The ambition of a patron to engroſs the _ 
patronage ofas many churches as he can get, is intel- 
ligible enough, and agreeable to the uſual proceed- 
ings of mankind : Sin that the clergy of Scotland 
ſhould diſcourage the multiplication of their own 
order, and the increaſe of the number of miniſters 
and churches, in a country in which more miniſters 
and more and neater churches are ſo viſibly wanted, 
ſeems very ſtrange; and, that the moſt zealous de- 
claimers for the pretended /iberties of the Chriſtian 
people, of all men, ſhould never complain of the only 
real grievance attending the exerciſe of the law of 
_ patronage, and ſhould be the greateſt diſcouragers 
of every project by which the people can acquire the 
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light of chooſing their own paſtor, appears a perfect 


riddle. lt is impoſſiole not to conclude from it, that 


theſe gentlemen, with all their apparent zeal for 
calls, have too much good ſenſe and regard for the 


honour and purity of the Church of Scotland, to wih 


that the qualifications and preferment of our mini- 


ſters ſhould really depend upon the judgment of the 


dregs of the people. Yet, even this argument will 


not account for their treatment of the Chapels of 


Eaſe, in which the election is generally veſted in à 


few managers. Now, theſe being the chief contri- 
butors to the expeace of the building, and perſons 
of the better fort, ana of ſome judgment and diſcre- 
tion, an election and call by ſuch cannot be conſider- 
ed as any evil. 

There muſt be ſome othies reaſon at, bottom. 
Thoſ uſually aſſigned are, that by new erections 
and Chapels of Eaſe, the old churches come to be 


leſs frequented, and the collections for the poor are 


proportionably diminiſhed. Strange reaſoning! But, 

is not the pariſn duty ſo much eaſier? Are not the 

2 better accommodated? Are not the means of 

religious inſtruction diffuſed? And, if che ein 
be 


at one church door are leſſenend, can it etendeck 


that the people's charity, and the gener F provide 


for the poor are leſſened? Can ſich exo and 1}: - 
founded reaſons induce the national cler gy to be im- 
mical'to what is {o obvious a benefit to the nation 
and to the church. Oh, but, the mother churches 
are leſs crouded. Certainly, that is the very inten- 
(ion. lt is a ſtrange inftance of human vanity, that 
men ſhould be ſo highly flattered by holding forth 
WE B 
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and hawking, and ſneezing, with the depth of the 
galleries, and elbowing and ſhouldering one another, 
a great part of the congregation can hear very little 
of what is ſaid; rather than to moderate congrega- 
tions, fitting at their eaſe, with nothing to diſtract 
their attention, or to obſtruct their hearing and being 
edified. Nor, is it a leſs extraordinary inſtance of 
man's ambition, that the mere deſire of having an 
influence in the diſtribution of a little more poor's 
money, from which no Scotch clergyman was ever 
ſuſpected of deriving any advantage to himſelf, | 
ſhould ſo far warp men's reaſon. 

But, beſides theſe oſtenſible arguments, if they 
can be ſo called, there is ſtill a latent and more cogent, 
reaſon, why the preacher of a Chapel of Eaſe muſt 


to audiences ſo crowded, that what with coughing, 


not be ordained, and why new erections are little to 


be defired. I am aſhamed to put it upon paper, how- 
ever true and well known it is. If the people of 
Scotland were more commodioully ſupplied with the 
ordinances of the goſpel, and every place of worſhip 
had an ordained miniſter ſettled in it; in that caſe, 
every congregation would, perhaps, communicate 
quietly with their own miniſter, and a very popular 
gentleman would not be heard ſo often to boaſt of 
the number of tables at his ſacrament, and to pity 
a poor unhappy brother leſs followed, at whoſe ſa- 
crament there were not ſo many by two or three. 
This might look like exaggeration, if ſuch boaſts, 
and inſtances of an aſtoniſhing deſire of a popular 
following, were not to be heard on moſt occaſions 
of that nature. Yet, the hurry of a croud can hardly 


5 1 ' 
be ſuppoſed to be favourable to the humility, devo- 
tion, ſelf- examination and recollection, incumbent 
on all that participate of that holy ordinance. This 
is the reaſon why, in our ſiſter proteſtant church, 
the reſt of the congregation is diſmiſſed with the 
benediction, after the uſual ſervice, and before the 
communion ſervice begins to be read to the commu» 
nicants alone. It is alſo the reaſon, why all the moſt 


grave and devout people abandon the crowded 


churches of great cities and towns, and retire to the 
moſt quiet country churches, at the ſtated ſeaſons 
of partaking of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
If, then, our church has grievances to complain 


of and the increaſe of enthuſiaſtic ſectaries, together 
with the diſcouragement of new erections, mut be 


allowed to be ſuch—an alteration in the law of the 
church and of the land, with reſpect to the nomina- 


tion of miniſters to fill vacant benefices, is far more 


likely to introduce additional diſorders and evils, 
than to remedy or alleviate thoſe under which we 
now labour. A remedy is not to be looked for, but, 


rather, a progreſs from bad to worſe, as long as ſo | 
many bow the knee to that miſerable empty idol of 
popularity; and while one of the great arts practiſed 


to procure a popular following is, by dunning it into 
the ears of the uninformed populace, that the church 
is in a conſpiracy with the lay patrons for depriving 

them ot their natural and legal rights. Our vulgar 
muſt be very wiſe and modeſt indeed, if they did 


Not at laſt, give credit to what they have been ſo 


often aſſured: of, and lay claim to what thoſe who 
ought. to know have ſo long affirmed to be * their 


| 
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cleareſt right, Both by nature and by law. Yet does 
it ſeem little conſonant to nature that the moſt ig- 
norant, who ſtand in the greateſt need of inſtruction, 
ſhould be conſtituted the judges and chooſers of 
their teachers. If this is nature, it mult be allowed 
that all mankind nave hitherto acted unnaturally, 
with whom it has been an univerſal and invai 1able . 
naxim that, in all caſes, the beſt informed and moſt 
knowing ould either inſtruct the more ignorant 
themfelves, or elſe provide and chooſe ako | 
teachers for them. And, if our people are all ſo 
thoroughly inſtructed in religious matters, as to be 
the properett | judges of the qualiiications of a teacher 
of religion, in that caſe, the office of a public teacher 
of religion is little neceſſary among us. The expence 
f chef eſtabliſgment may very wel be laved to the 
ration) agrecably to the maxims of theſe refor ming 
and oeconomical times. And, it any form of publtc 
worſhip is neceflary, or decent to be kept up, that 
© the Quaterg is far more ſuitable to ſuch a nation 
5 divines, than an expenſive eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ment for the entertainment of public inſtructors, 
for which our people have to little occaſion, 5 
Ik the point of law, as the ſame has always ſtood 
ting to the concurring and often repeated de- 
clarations ct our accichaliien and civil legillatures, 
were any way doubifu}, the doubt muſt be entirely 
emoyed, by reflecting upon the abſolute dominion 
3 wg exerciied by our ſtate over the temporali- 
ties of the church, reſuming the whole at vleaſure, 
and refunding as much to the ſucceeding eſtabliſh- 
tient as was judged proper and expedient. We can 
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pretend to no legal title or ſecurity for the tempo- | 
ralities of our church which were not equally ſtrong 


in favour of the popiſli eſtabliſhment. Nay, the 
clergy of that eſtabliſhment had ſecurities for a great 
part of their revenues, which we have not{ariing 
from the bequeſts and teſtaments of particular do- 
nors, which the ſtate might be ſuppoſed to have leſs 
rizht to break throngh. Yet, upon the abolition of 
' Popery, in this nation, the whole revenue and eſtates 
ot that church were ſcized by the fate; and that, 
with the approbation of our church. The like ab- 
ſolute dominion was exerciied by our legiſlature, 
with the approbation, and at the requeſt, of our 


church, over the temporalities of the proteſtant e- gr 
piſcopal church; and, in both cates, the whole re- 
venues of the church were reſumed or ſeized by the 


ſtate, and ſuch a ſhare of them appropriated for the 
ſupport of the ſucceeding ccclefiaſiical eſtabliſhment, 
as to the wiſdom of the legiſlature appeared moſt 
proper and conducive to the public good. If this 
Was juit, it muſt follow, that the ſtate has an equal 
dominion over, and right to reſume (if that ſhould 
Ever appear to be expedient) the endowments of our 
church, or of any future etabliſhment. How then 
can it be called in queſtion, with the face of reaſon, 


that the legiſlature has a right to direct the manner 


in which perſons properly qualified ſhall be preferred 
to eccleſiaſtical emoluments? To maintain the con- 


trary is to endeavour to graft popery upon the ſtock 


of preſbytery. If the Church of Scetland, which has 
always denied the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the prince, 


were alſo to deny the dominion of the legiſlature 


cy 


over the temporalities of the church, that were claim- 
ing an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction altogether indepen- 
dent of the civil power, which 1s the very principle 
and foundation of popery. But, our excellent re- 
formers, and the founders of our church, ſet up no 
ſuch ambitious claims; nor were chargeable with 
the inconſiſtency of ſtealing in with one hand that 

popery which they openly and reſolutely thruſt out 


with the other. As they claimed for God the things 


which are God's, and for themſelves, as his viſible 
church, the right of drawing up articles of faith, 
and ordering all other matters of a ſpiritual nature, 
according to his word; ſo they left to Caeſar the 
things which are Cacſar s, and uniformly diſclaimed 
all juriſdiction in temporal matters, ſuch as ſtipends, | 
par ſonages, and glebes muſt be confeſſed, and were 
by them always confeſſed, to be. 5 
| It is, without doubt, a laudable ambition ih a 
clergyman to deſire to be popular; and, if any man 


can undertake a cure of ſouls, and yet be indifferent 


about the approbation and good liking of his pa- 
riſhioners of any denomination, he may juſtly be 
| ſuſpected of being deficient in ſome of the other 
_ qualifications requiſite for the worthy diſcharge of 
the ſacred function. It ſeems to be no leſs incumbent 
on a public teacher of religion ro ſtudy to make 


himſelf and his doctrine acceptable to his hearers, 


by every means conſiſtent with his. duty, than it is 
on 2 phyſician to qualify his preſcription ſo as to 
make the ſalutary, but nauſeous, doſe as agreeable _ 
to the palate of his patient as may be. The world 
are influenced not leſs by e chan by intereſt ; 


„ 
and men are diſpoſed to pay the greateſt regard to 
his advice of whom they entertain a good opinion, 
and whom they conſider as their well-wiſher. But, 
the foundation of a clergyman's popularity ought to 
be laid in the dignity and purity of his own character 
that is, in a gravity of manners qualified with affa- 
bility, and in the conſcientious diſcharge of the duties 
of His office, in ſuch a manner that the principles of 


his conduct may appear to be genuine piety towards 


God, and humane benevolence towards men, not 
without a particular partiality for thoſe committed 
to his own care, But, the popularity which is to be 
acquired by flattering the vulgar in their errors and 


prejudices, complimenting them upon their privi- 


leges and acquirements, telling them that they have 
natural and legal rights of which the church and the 
ſtate, conſpire to rob them, and. ſo alienating their 
mil from their rulers/an chers, is not more 
deſtructive of the publie Hity than it is hurtful 
to the abuſed and milled people themſelves. Genu- 
ine worth, unalected piety, and the faithful diſcharge 
of his 
dence ofthe people to their miniſter; except where 
their minds have been induſtriouſly poiſoned and 
prejudiced, ſo that they can believe no man to be 
their friend who is not the enemy of the laws of both 
church and ſtate. 

It is the great misfortune of one corner of our 


nation, that there are too many votaries of the falſe 


idol of popularity, who employ their whole influence 
and powers of oratory, from the pulpit, in the church 
courts, and from the preſs, in affecting to maintain 


uty will always ſecure the reſpect and confi- 
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and defend the pretended rights of the Cbriſſtan 
people: riglits ſach as were never veſted in the po- 
pulace either in our nation or in any other Chriſtian 
community on earth, and ſuch as it would be mo! 
Prejudicial to the people themſelves, as well as hurt- 
ful to the intereſt and honour of the church, to have 
Joadged in their hands. In doing this, the gentlemen 
nedefſarily employ ſuch ſeducing and inflammatory 
language, the argument being entirely againſt them, 
as, however they may d intend; it only to demonſtrate 
the warmth of their aTection for the Pc, directly 
tends, in its effect, to poiſon the minds of the be 
pulace againſt the national church, and to drive the: 
into an. J once ſaw a publication of this ſort, 
well calculated to abuſe and milled ignorant minds, 
and to drive the vulg ir out of the pale of our church. 
Its title was, I think, The Patron's A, B, C, or the like. 
The plan of it was a moſt profane traveſti of the church 
catechiſm, and of all the words and phraſes of holy 
writ uſed in it; for which the author, had he written 
upon a leſs popular ſuhject, . moſt certainly 
and moſt juſtly, have been compelied to run the 
gauntlet of all the church courts. And the matter 
Was ſuitable to the manner, being nothing elſe but 
inflammatory and low declamation, and very unjuſt 
abuſe of all our civil ſuperiors, as the moſt tyrannical 
of men, and of the moſt reſpectable, and far the 
greateſt number, of our ciergy, as the moſt unprin- 
cipled, corrupt, and venal. According toour reverend 
author's alphabetical account of their character, no 
honeſt Chriſtian could hold communion with ſuch 
vile and proſtitute eccleſiaſtics; and, it is to be ſup- 
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| poſed, that ſuch of his readers as knew no more of 


the matter than as he has repreſented it, and were 
diſpoſed to take it on his word, are out of the com- 
munion of our church long ago. 


I have alſo very lately ſeen a publication on this 
ſubject, very different, indeed, from the former, 


both in matter and manner. In this, the reverend 
and well-meaning author confeſles that, though he 


always gave his voice for the ſupport of law and 


good order, yet, he gave it with reluctance, becauſe 
he wiſhed the law had been different from what it 


is. He proceeds, in a very popular ſtyle, to chime _ 


in with thoſe who declare for an alteration in our 
| Preſent eccleſiaſtical laws; and concludes with pro- 
poſing his own plan of church ſettlements, which, 


he thinks, ought to be acquieſced in by the patrons, 


to give full ſatisfaction to the vulgar and to their 
leaders, to reclaim all the ſectaries to the church, 
and to put an end to our diſcontents, diſputes, and 
diviſions, in matters eccleſiaſtical. How far theſe 


bY declarations will go, with the populace, towards 


atoning for the votes of ſo many years, betraying 
and robbing them of their pretended rights, I know 
not; but, the tendency of them to confirm and dif- 
fuſe prejudices, and to increaſe diſcontent and ſchiſm, 


is obvious. This effect the honeſt gentleman's apo- 


logetic declarations and conciliatory propoſals are 
Itkely to produce. The other good effects, with which 


lie fondly flatters himſelf, are much more doubtful. 


It is very doubtful whether his plan is, at all, prac- 
ticable ; and, if it were, it ſeems morally certain 
that it would not give ſatisfaction to any of the 
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parties who 3 ſuch diſcontent at the ſ yſtem of 


law under which our church has ſubſiſted and 
flouriſhed ſo long. | 


With regard to the practicabili: 'y : if we may 
judge from the tenaciouſneſs 5 which the crown 


and great freeholders retain the qther ſpoils of the 


church, to ſome part of which the clergy, though 


not the populace, have no unreaſonable claim ; it 
may juſtly be queſtioned, whether they will be ver 
ready to make a preſent of the patronage of the 
Church of Scotland, their ancient birth right and 
inheritance, merely to gratify the ambition of a pa-ty 
of the vulgar, who wiſh to be patrons themſelves, 
to which that order of men never had the leaſt claim 
or pretenſion, at any period of time. How far the 
public ſpirit of our ſuperiors might go, if it were 2 
caſe in which the ſafety of the church and the hap- 
pineſs of the community were at ſtake, I will not 
ſay. In that caſe, much might be expected from 
them. But, here, a certain party of the loweſt of 
the people demand that the temporalities of the 
church ſhould be put in their hands; that is, they 
demand that the King, nobility, and prime gentry 
Mould be ſtript of an high privilege and part of their 
property, which contributes greatly to the ſupport 


of their influence and authority: that the qualifica- 


tions and promotion of eccleſiaſtics ſhould be ſub- 
mitted to their judgment and capr ice, to the mani- 
feſt degradation, diſhonour, and corruption of the 
clergy: and, that a foundation ſhould be laid for 
popular commotions, tumults, feuds, and endleſs 

litigations, over the whole nation. In ſuch a caſey 
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own that my hopes of ſucceſs are not ſanguine. 


The Church of Scotland is not likely to be ever pre- 


vailed upon to prefer a petition ſo little tending to 
promote her intereſt and honour; and, if ſhe were 
to make a requeſt big with ſo many probable ill con- 
| ſequences, her voice would, it is likely, be little re- 
garded. But, ſuppoſing that both the patrons and 
the Church of Scotland were to agree to this very 
modeſt and reaſonable demand of the party, can it 
be expected that the Britiſh Parliament will ever 
conſent to detach the Church of Scotland entirely 
from the ſtate, and to convert the preſent well- 
conſtituted Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment to a ſort of 
heterogeneous mixture of popery and ind ependence. 


The preſent Church of England makes no ſuch high 


demand, and no church ever ſet up ſuch pretenſions 
in Scotland. The Engliſb papal church did once at- 


tempt to wreſt from the civil power the entire diſ- 


poſal and dominion of the vemporalities ; but, the 
conſequences of the ambitious enterprize were too 


calamitous to the nation to be ever forgotten. A 
ſimilar demand could not fail to raiſe jealouſies in 


the government, to which every well- wiſher of the 


Church of Scotland would be ſorry to fee her ex po- 


ſed. While any vigour is left in our government, 


compliance cannot reaſonably be expected is not 


to be wiſhed for. By trick of the Ea of Melvil's 
was the act of calls paſſed in 1690, as prelacy was 


reſtored, in 166 2, by trick of the Earl of Mzdleton's. 
Fach, judging the unſettled ſtate of a new govern- 


mept a favourable occaſion for attatching a party to 
bas own n, which might prove ſubſervicut to 
; * 5 
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his future ambitious views, betrayed the confidence 
of his maſter, mifrepreſented his intentions in par- 
liament, and acted contrary to his orders. And, in 
both caſes, many years elapſed before government 
could apply a remedy to what had been thus intro- 
duced by the ambition and treachery of private mi- 
niſters. But, it is to be hoped that our government 
is too firmly eſtabliſhed, both in church and ſtate, 
to be ſo ſurpriſed and taken advantage of. 

As to the three-headed patron, there is not che 5 
ſmalleſt appearance or probability of that harmony 
and general ſatisfaction which the honeſt author 
promites himſelf from that project. Such a patron, 
who can be very ſeldom, if ever, expected to agree 
with himſelf, would be a new ſource of diſcord and 
litigation. And, if his three voices ſhould chance, 


for once, to concur; yet, his choice would be as little 


acceptable to the populace as that of a ſingle-voiced 
patron, Wherever they have been taught to believe 
themſelves to be the only rightful patron. Can it be 
ſuppoſed that the peaſantry of Fenwick, who have 
openly declared that they never will acknowledge or 
ſubmit to a miniſter whois not of their own chooſing, 
would be better ſatisfied with the choice of a triple 
patron, than they are with that of their worthy and 
moderate ſingle patron? Beſides, if this or any other 
conciliatory project, ſhort of the total ſubverſion of 
dur eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, could be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of ſatisfying the ambition of the ſeceding vul- 
gar; in that caſe, a popular demagogue would have 
nothing-more to do but to ſit down quietly in his 
Fariſh and diſcharge the duties of his function, withs 
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out any diſtinction to raiſe him above his fellows 
a fate to which, it is to be ſuppoſed, he would not 


patiently or long ſubmit. 

As for reclaiming the actual ſeceders, that i is an 
event rather to be deſired than expected. Their ill- 
grounded prejudices are too inveterate, and their 
leaders are too deeply intereſted to keep up the ſe- 
paration, to expect their return ſo ſoon. And, peo- 


ple ſo long habituated to all the extravagance of 
ſectarian enthuſiaſm, would not be likely to endure + 
to hear the ſcriptures rationally interpreted, their 
duty explained, and their faults expoſed, by a faith- 


ful Preſbyterian paſtor. So that, if. they were to 


return, in this generation, they would be more likely 


to endeavour to leaven the reſt of the lump, than 


ever to incorporate with us as true and moderate 


members of the Church of Scotland. 
To expect that a whole people ſhould think uni- 
formly and alike, upon all points of religion and 


church government, where men are indulged 1 in a 


freedom of thinking for themſelves, is to expect 
what is not in human nature. In. a free country, 
there will be a variety of opinions on ſuch ſubjects, 


and a diverſity of ſects and modes of worſhip will 


ariſe. This is one of the natural effects of, and taxes 


upon, liberty; with which men ought to bear pa- 


tiently and charitably, as long as ſuch ſects behave 
quietly and as becomes dutiful ſubjects, That will, 


| generally, be the caſe, unleſs by oppoſition, and ahi 5 


indications of eagerneſs to ſuppreſs or reclaim them, 
their ambition ſhould be rouſed, and their enthuſi - 


aſm kindled into a blaze dangerous to the public 
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tranquillity. It is through the zeal of eſtabliſhments 
for uniformity that ſe&s and hereſies are multiplied 
and rendered formidable and pernicious. They have 
never been known to yield to projects of conciliation 
and comprehenſion, any more than to meaſures of 
- coercion and perſecution. Men who have once ſe- 
ceded from an eſtabliſhment are found to be too 
ſtubborn, and tenacious of every the leaſt rag of a 
form, or title of a ſpeculative opinion, to be cver 
gained back, upon any terms, to communion, with 
thoſe from whom they have once ſeparated them- 
ſelves. But, their ſons and grandſons, if neither 
| troubled nor regarded, are apt to become leſs ſtiff 

in the punctilious prejudices of the original ſectaries. 
Theſe often return to the mother church, of their 
own accord; which they will be the more ready to 
do, the leſs they find themſelves to be courted or 
compelled to it. An inviolable toleratio from the 
1 together » with a a ſteady mo 


taries. The ee of the Church of — nd, for 
: half a century paſt, and the preſent declining'intereſt 


of the diſſenters, the effect of her amiable. temper | 


and moderation, i is worthy of attention and imita - 
tion. | ; | 
But, however diſtant the hope may be of recover- 
ing thoſe, who have ſeparated themſelves from us, 
at is a conſideration worthy of the regard and care 
of every man who wiſhes the peace of our country 
and the proſperity of our church, how to prevent 


. 
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the infection from ſpreading. And, in order to this 
it is not in the laws of our excellent and well con- 
ſtituted church that a reformation ought to be at- 


tempted ; but in the paſſions of thoſe men, who, 
having ſubſcribed to a conſtitution of which parity 


15 the very baſis, aim at a ſpecies of diſtinction and 
pre- eminence above their brethren, more deſtructive 
of the peace and happineſs of ſociety than any legal 


and authorized diſparity of rank. Union and public 


peace are beſt promoted and preſerved by teaching, 


according to the goſpel rule, reſpect and obedience 
to the laws and powers in being; and not by de- 


claiming againſt them, and preaching up and encou- 
raging diſobedience and reſiſtance, even if they were 


more obnoxious, and more indiſputably unjuſt and 


p:<judicial, than the power of the patrons and the 
laws by which it is eſtabliſhed can be pretended to 
be. There is a method of conducting matters, by 
which the peace of the greateſt part of our church 
and country has been hitherto preſerved, and ſchiſm 


and ſeceſſion kept out; the practice of which ſeems 


to promiſe beſt for reſtoring ſome ſhare of tranquillity 
to the quarter, in which diſtraction and ſeparation 
have ſo long prevailed, and threaten to make ſtill 
greater progreſs. The method is ſimple, and eaſy 

where it is practiſed, and not difficult to be introduced 
where it is not; being briefly this. The clergy live, 
in general, upon terms of familiarity and confidence 
with the gentry; and the gentry and clergy unite 
their authority and influence to preſerve the country 
from diſorders and ſchiſms, which tend not more to 


= obſtruct the ſpiritual labours of the one, than they 
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wee prejudicial to the temporal intereſts of the other: 
The gentlemen very uſually ſet the example of paying 
the preſentee, of whom they themſelves have made 
choice, the compliment of not only ſigning his call, 
but alſo of countenancing his ordination and ſettle- 
ment with their preſence. The general influence 
which this has upon the peaſantry who live upon 
their eſtates, and upon others of their dependence, 
need not be mentioned. By theſe means, the whole 
burthen and odium, where any is likely to ariſe, is 
never left upon the clergy atone. Where any op- 
Poſition to the preſentee is likely to be formed, which 
is not. rarely the caſe, the authority of the gentlemen 
is ever ready. to co-operate with the perſuaſive in- 
fluence of the clergy; and, where both theſe orders, 
their natural ſuperiors and teachers, ent the | 
people, if not ſhametully neglected and outraged, are. 
Never refractory. erhaps a little notſe is made, 
which is not carri beyond the ſynod, if fo far: 
the preſentee is ſettl.d, and is ſoon able, if a man of ; 
worth, to convince his pariſhioners that he merits _ 
their ſubmiſſion and confidence: and, by theſe fi 
means, ſettleme e made comfortable, the oy 
are made uſeful to their people, and the people are 
attatched to their miniſters, and diſcover n no inclina- 
tion to ſecede from them. 

It is not that the populace north of the Tay and 
of the Oichel chain of mountains are leſs ambitious 
than their neighbours to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
of them. It is not that many, very many, of the 
northern clergy-are not as zealouſly attatched to the 
method of calls as any of their brethren of Perth 
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ind Stirling, Glaſeow and Ayr, or any other ſynod: 
whatſoever: but, theſe miniſters look upon ſchiſm 
from the Church of Scotland as à far greater evib 
than patronage; they had rather, however relu&ant- 
ly, ſubmit to the latter for ever, than expoſe them+ 

ſelves and their people to the calamities of the former; 
g nay, they would ſooner renounce popularity itſelf, 
to tlie charms of which they are far from being in- 
fenſible, than court it at the expence of infuſing pre- 
judices into the minds of their hearers againſt the 
| fupremejudicatory and deciſions of their own church. 
15 Theſe are no refined or difficult arts, but fuch, it 
- would ſeem, as might be moſt eaſily practiſed in every 


part of Scotland. How, then, comes it that individual 


clergymen are heard to complain every day, and 
fometimes whole preſbyteries, that all the weight and 
edium of forced ſettlements i is left upon them, while 
the gentry give themſelves no manner of trouble 
about the matter? Nay, the inſtances are common 
bf appeals to the General Aſſembly, for their per- 
emptory order that a preſentee may be inducted, in 
eaſes from the ſtate of which it appears clearly, that 
alittle humane aftention and pains beſtowed upon 
the people, before they had got themſelves too far 
engaged in oppoſition, would have ſecured a com- 
fortable ſettlement for the preſentee, and ſaved a2 
whole pariſh from running paſſionately and precipi- 
tately into the expence, embarraſſment, and guilt of 
ſeceſſion. It cannot, with any juſtice, be ſuppoſed, 
that the gentlemen of the ſouth and ſouth-weſt are 
more regardleſs of the concerns of religion, and of 
the intereſts of the church, than thoſe of the north- 
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eaſt and north: With as little reaſon can it be ſafe” | 
pected, that the former are worſe judges of, or leſs 5 
enſible to, their own moſt obvious temporal intereſt, 
than the latter: appear to be. And, every freeholder, ; 
of the leaſt reflection, knows how prejudicial it is to 
his intereſt, that his peaſantry ſhould run into a ſe- 
_ ceflion, of which the effect muſt be, that a certain 
portion of that money, which ought to make good 
his rent, is diverted to another, and that a worle, 
purpoſe. He muſt know, that many a poor farmer 
and cottager advances, nay, borrows money; to build 
a church and manſe, and make good his fubſcription 
towards a ſalary, for a Burg ber, Anti-Burgher, ox 
MKelief apoſtle, while he is falling more and more be- 
hind, every year, in his payments to his landlord. 
To ſay nothing of the diſtreſs that this muſt bring 
upon the half-ſtarved wretches themſelves, the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence muſt be the bankruptcy of many 
of thoſe unhappily deluded ſubſcribers, and their 
little farms and tenements falling upon the landlord's 
hands unoccupied, in addition to the previous deſi- 


ciency in the payment of rents. Few landlords, of 


any conſiderable property and ſtanding, but muſt 

ave experienced leſs or more of this, in the counties 
and diftricts in which ſeceſſion is become faſhionable. 
Whence ſhould it ariſe then that theſe gentlemen 
are chargeable with {uch ſupine negligence, and ap- 
parent indifference, in a matter in which their intereſt 
is ſo deeply concerned? Not from unconcern about 
their own intereſt; not from inattention to their 
people, with whoſe welfare their own intereſt is 


cloſcly connected; not from indifference about the 
; 
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* and church in which they were e 
and bred: any ſuppoſition of that ſort would be un- 
juſt and abſurd. Yet, the fact, which, in many places, 
is viſible and unqueſtionable, muſt proceed from an 
aden cauſe. 4 
If I might venture to aſſign the probable cauſe— 
and far be from me to meanto ſay an invidious thing 
of any part of an order of men of whom 1 love and 
reſpect the whole—there js reaſon to believe, that the 
behaviour of ſome of thoſe uſually termed the popular 
party of the clergy may have provoked the nobility - 
and gentry of their bounds, in ſome meaſure, to 
withdraw their countenance and ſupport. It cannot 
well be, but the declamations of more than half a 
century, againſt the right veſted in, and power ex- 
erciſed by, the higher order of men in the nation, 
of nominating miniſters, or procuring the nomina- 
tion of them, muſt have excited ſome indignation in 
thoſe againſt whom ſo much zeal and fury was point- 
ed. They may have been rouſed and provoked ſo 
far, as to be willing to convince the clergy, even at 
the expence of ſome part of their own intereſt, that, 
as the church, in general, ought to be connected 
with, and dependent on, the civil power, ſo indivi- 
dual churchmen ought to cultivate the friendſhip, 
and court the protection, of the men of influence 
within their own bounds. As the populace of Scotland 
muſt have been more than men, not/to have been 
rouſed to diſorder and ſeceſſion, by having been told, 
| ſo often and ſo long, that they were mii 
robbed of what belonged to them by the law of rea- 
fon, by the law of the land, and by the law of the 
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* goſpel; fo muſt he nobility and gentry TS bee 


veſted i in them. It 


who are 


mend peace and good order 
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more patient and forgiving than angels, if they ſhows ye 
ed no ſymptoms of diſpleafure, at ſuch violent and 95 
perſevering, however impotent, attempts to wreſt 
from them, what the laws of their country have ſo 
firmly ſecured to them, from time immemornl, ,and | 


zhat, therefore, they cannot help conſidering as their 


natural birth-right and moſt undoubted inheritance, 
In concluſion, then, it is moſt humbly and ear- 
neſtly ſubmitted to the ſerious conſideration of the Wy 
rs intereſt a yoo clergy | of the ſeceding diſtricts, 
whether it is not high time to unite their whole au: 
thority and influence, to put a ſtop to ſo great and 


growing a natignal evil. The clergy, in particular, 


are conjured and obteſted, as they value the peace 
of their country, the happineſs of their people, the 
pr oſperity of their church, and the honour of their 
order, to refrain from thoſe ſpeeches and proceedings, N 


by which the ignora 8 vulgar have been taught to 
imagine that they hav! 


rights, which never were, 
und which ought not to be, 
s true, it is not ealy for men to 
bring themſclves ſuddenly to contradict and coun- 
ter at chey have been faying and doing for a 
long, court of time. We are more diſpoſed to reform 
any thing than ourſelves. But, it is eaſy for all thoſe, 
Vnvinced of the propriety and expediency 
to abſtain inflammatory harrangues 
ſa overtures ag atronage; | to retom- 
the people, as their 
undoubted duty, and as the moſt hkely means of 
ue every reaſonable compliance with. their 


which are not now, 


of. 10 dom: 
and fruit 
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his ; to Suden f fate a ns 3 Ane * e 
renouneing all connection with the gentry, and a 
ſveiating with the populace for the recovery of their 
alledged rights; to proceed unanimouſly to the ſet- 
tement of every duly qualified preſentee, in term | 
of the act of aſſembly 1 649, without affecting relue=w * 
tance, or granting delays, on account of any popu. 
lar oppoſition for which no other reaſon can be 
aſſigned beſides the intervention of a preſentation; 
and, wherever there is ground tb apprehend a great 
and general oppoſition, which may end in ſeceſſion, 
to apply for the countenance and aid of the gentle- 
men, and, in concert with them, to uſe all proper 
means to influence the people to a peaceable and du- 
tiful behaviour, before it is too late and they are too 
far engaged to be reclaimed. It cannot be doubted 
but the proprietors and other gentlemen of every 
pariſh will, on proper application, moſt readily con- 
cur, with all their authority and influence, for com- 
paſſing an end in which their intereſt is much more 
concerned than that of the clergy. 
By the Ready practice of ſuch means, not wich 
out every appearance of tenderneſs for thoſe preju- 
dices which ſome of the vulgar have unhappily been 
too long taught to entertain, there 1s every reaſon 
to believe that: all thoſe pariſhes may be preſerved 
in the communion and peace of the church, which 
as yet remain entire, or but partially tainted with 
the poiſon of ſeceſſion. But, as long as any party 
of the eſtabliſhed clergy unite with the ſectaries, in 
miſleading the ignorant populace, and in alienating 
Fheir minds from the national conſtitution of the 
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and ftate, chere i is b to be looked for 

but an n increaſe of diſcontent, confuſion, and ſchiſm, 
to the great grief of every well-wiſher to this church 
and country, and to the heavy loſs and expence of 
the poor people who are ſo abuſed and driven away 

from our communion. e 
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